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CHAPTER  1 


EARLY  EXPLORERS. 

One  of  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  New  England  coast, 
was  Captain  John  Smith.  His  first  trip  to  America  was  in 
1607,  when  he  landed  in  Jamestown,  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  influential  men  in  the  colony,  and  his  name  has 
been  remembered  to  this  day  in  connection  with  that  of 
Pocahontus.  His  second  trip  to  America,  in  1614,  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Plymouth  Company.  Trading  with  the  Indians, 
he  explored  the  coast  from  the  Penobscot  River  to  Cape  Cod. 

He  carried  back  to  England  a good  supply  of  fish  and  furs. 

He  also  mads  a map  of  this  section  of  the  country,  naming 
many  bays  and  islands  and  calling  the  entire  section  New 
England.  There  is  good  evidence  that  he  entered  Massachusetts 
Bay  since  he  outlined  on  his  map  the  bays  of  Quincy  and  of 
Weymouth. 

It  was  during  this  trip  that  the  master  of  one  of  his 
vessels  enticed  twenty-four  Indians  aboard,  and  finally  sold 
them, in  Spain  as  slaVesr  One  of  these  Indians,  Squanto  or 
Tisquantuin, afterward  made  his  way  back  to  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
and  acted  as  guide  for  Captain  Miles  Standish  in  his  expedition 
of  1621to  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1620,  the  Pilgrims  had  arrived  in  the 
Mayflower  and  had  settled  at  Plymouth.  During  the  early 
years^f  the  colony  various  expeditions  were  sent  into  the 
neighboring  country.  It  was  during  one  of  these  expedition^, 
that  of  1621,  to  Massachusetts  Bay  that  Thompson's  Island  was 
first  discovered  and  explored.  There  are  two  authentic 
aacounts  of  this  expedition.  One  account  written  by  Governor 
Bradford  describes  the  expedition  in  his  history  "Of  Plimoth 
Plantation".  The  other  account  was  written  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  party,  Edward  Winslow.  This  account  has  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  journal  or  relation  of  G.  Mourt , an 
English  merchant, trading  at  Plymouth. 

Edward  Winslow  gives  the  htoY~&  A account.  On  the  "jf  cUta^Ju 
eighteenth  of  September,  1621,  a party  of  ten  men  with  Squanto  A 
and  two  other  Indians,to  act  as  interpreters, set  out  in  an 
open  boat  or  shallop  from  Plymouth.  The  party  started  about 
midnight  with  the  ebb  tide  on  Tuesday,  and  expected  to  reach 
Massachusetts  Bay  by  the  next  morning.  The  object  of  the 
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0xp3dit.ion  was  to  explore  the  country,  to  make  peace,  and  to 
trade  with  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  who  had  often  threatened 
them.  Captain  Miles  Standish  led  the  expedition  and  probably 
had  with  him  the  map  made  by  Captain  John  Smith  in  1614. 

The  party  voyaged  northward  along  the  coast  expecting  to  find 
it  only  a short  distance.  The  trip,  however,  was  longer  than 
they  anticipated,  for  ” it  proved  weell  near  twenty  leagues 
from  New  Plymouth”.  All  day  Wednesday,  they  sailed  up  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  into  what  is  now  Boston  Harbor,  and  cast  anchor 
off  Thompson's  Island. 

Captain  Standish  was  in  search  of  the  sachem  of  the 
Massachusetts  tribe  of  Indians.  He  supposed  that  tribe  lived 
near  "the  high  mountain  of  Massachusetts”  as  a hill  near 
Squantum  was  caAHed  on  Captain  John  Smith's  map .was  cal  bed. 
Before  the  great  pestilence^ the  sachem  of  the  Massachusetts 
had  lived  at  the  Massachusetts  fields,  a plateau  situated 
just  south  of  the  Squantum  headlands, in  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Quincy.  Squanto,the  Indian  guide,  would  naturally  have 
directed^Standish  to  the  nearest  point  of  land  in  the  direction 
of  Squantum,  that  is,  Thompson's  Island.  So  they  cast  anchor 
off  Thompson's  Island.  That  night  they  spent  in  their  shallop 
near  the  shore.. 

It  was  probably  Wednesday  night  or  early  Thursday  morning , 
that  Captain  Standish  and  his  party  landed  and  explored  the 
island.  Among  the  party  was  William  Trevors,  one  of  the  two 
sailorSjWho  came  over  for  one  year  in  1620  in  the  Mayflower. 

He  took  possession  of  the  Island  under  the  name  of  the 
Island  of  Trevors,  for  Mr.  David  Thompson  then  of  London. 

There  were  no  Indians  nor  any  signs  of  Indians  on  the  Island. 
They  had  all  died,  probably, in  the  great  pestilence  a few 
years  previous. 

Early  Thursday  morning,  the  Pilgrims  hoisted  anchor  and 
sailed  across  the  narrow  channel  to  the  shore  of  Squantum, 
where  they  landed.  On  the  shore, they  found  a pile  of  lobsters 
which  the  Indians  had  caught  and  made  ready  to  carry  away. 

Under  the  cliff,  Standish  and  his  party  prepared  the  lobsters 
and  had  their  first  breakfast  on  the  shore  of  Boston  Harbor. 
Th&s  was  the  first  of  the  renounSquantum  feasts.  After  station- 
ing two  sentinels  behind  the  cliff  to  the  landward^o  guard  the 
shallop,  Standish  with  a small  party  of  four  and  Squanto  as 
guide , started  inward  in  search  of  the  sachem  of  the 
Massachusetts.  Very  soon. they  met  an  Indian  woman  going  to  the 
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* To-day,  a cairn  of  stones  ten  feet  high  marks  the  place 
at  Squantum  where  Capt.  Standish  and  his  party  landed.  The 
monument  was  constructed  of  round  cobblestones  gathered  on  the 
beach.  In  the  center  is  a polished  tablet  of  Quincy  granite, 
which  bears  this  inscription: - 

Capt.  Miles  Standish,  with  his  men, 
guided  by  the  Indian,  Squanto , landed 
here 

Sept.  30,  1621. 

This  memorial  is  erected  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Quincy  His- 
torical and  Bostonia  Societies, 

Sept.  30,  1895. 
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shore  for  her  lobsters.  They  stopped  her,  told  her  about  the 
lobsters , and  gave  her  something  for  them.  They  enquired  of 
her  where  the  Indians  and  the  sachem  were.  She  showed  them, 
and  taking  Squanto  with  her,  started  out  in  search  of  him. 

The  sachem  must  have  been  north  of  the  Neponset  River 
for  Captain  Standish  and  the  other  four  returned  to  the  boat, 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  Dorchester  or  South  Boston  or 
as  the  account  reads,  "in  the  bottom  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay”. 
Here  they  found  Obbatinawat,  the  sachem  or  governor  of  the  place, 
who  yielded  alliance  to  Massasoyt.  He  told  them  through  Squanto 
as  interpreter,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  stay  long  in  any  place 
for  fear  of  the  Tarehtines ..  who  were  a tribe  of  Indians  living 
near  the  Penobscot  River.  He  also  had  enemies  near  at  hand, 
for  the  Squaw'sachem , or  the  widow  of  Nanepashemet  was  also  hostile 
to  him.  Standish  tried  to  win  him  over  to  the  cause  of  King 
James.  He  told  Obbatinawat  of  other  sachems  that  had  already 
acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  the  King*  Then  he  promised 
Obbatinawat  that  if  he  also  would  swear  allegiance  , Standish 
would  protect  him  from  his  enemies.  Obbatinawat  consented 
to  this  and  then  offered  to  guide  Standish  and  his  party  to  the 
squav^s  a chem. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  shallop  and  set  sail  again.  This 
time  they  crossed  the  bay,  which  they  found  very  large  and, "hath 
at  least  fifty  islands  in  it;  but  the  certain  number  is  not 
known  to  the  inhabitants”.  It  was  night  before  they  landed 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlestown  or  Chelsea. 

Squanto  and  Obbatinawat  started  out  to  look  for  Indians  but 
could  find  nobody.  That  night,  'Thursday , they  spent  on  the 
shallop,  for  they  thought  the  water  was  safer  than  the  land. 

The  next  morning,  Priday , they  left  two  men  to  guard  the 
boat,  while  the  others  landed  and  started  inland,  "fter  march- 
ing "in  arms"about  three  miles, they  came  to  a deserted  village. 
Here  t^e^j^found  corn  that  had  just  been  gathered,  a house 
pulled ~ and  the  people  fled.  They  marched  on  another  mile, 
where  they  found  the  house  of  *e  Nanepashemet  which  is  thus 
described : -"His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a scaffold 
was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the 
top  of  a hill",  This  was,  probably,  on  Rock^till  in  Medford. 

Still  the  party  marched  on  in  search  of  the  squaw  sachem. 

A short  distance  beyond  in  a swamp  they  came  to  a fort, 
Nanepashemet ’ s stockage.  This  was  an  Indian  palisadoed  fort 
made  of  poles  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  enclosure  was 
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circular  in  shape  and  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  There 
was  a trench,  breast  high,  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  palisade,  with  a bridge  stretching  across  both  trenches 
at  the  single  entrance.  Here  Nanepashemet  was  buried,  for 
"in  the  midst  of  this  palisade  stood  the  frame  of  a house, 
therein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried".  Th  i>S  "was  probably,  near 
Cystic  Pond. 


The  party  still  marched  on.  About  a mile  beyond , on  the  top 
of  a hill,  they  came  to  another  stockage , where  Nanepashemet 
was  living  when  he  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  Tarratines 
about  a year  before.  Here  Standish  and  his  party  stopped  and 
sent  out  his  guides  to  find  the  Indians,  and  to  assure  them 
of  his  peaceful  intentions.  At  the  first  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Prilgrims,  the  Indians  had  taken  fright  and  fled. 

A mile  beyond,  the  guides  found  the  women  of  the  place 
guarding  their  piles  of  corn.  The  Indians  had  evidently  fled 
hurredly  before  thejp , for  the/sp'iw^ty  found  the  remains  of  recently 
~ pulled  down  wigwams  and  a pile  of  corn  covered  only  with  a mat. 

At  first 5the  Indian  women  were  much  afraid  of  the  strangers 
but  when  they  saw  their  peaceful  bearing,  they  became  more 
friendly.  Then  the  Indians  entertained  the  strangers  in  the 
best  way  that  they  could  , giving  them  boiled  cod  and  what 
other  food  they  had. 

The  Indian  men  were  still  in  hiding.  It  took  many  messages 
and  much  time  before  one  of  the  men  appeared,  "shaking  and 
trembling  for  fear".  When  he  saw  that  the  strangers  came  to 
trade,  he  became  friendly  and  promised  them  his  skins.  Then 
Standish  enquired  for  the  squaw  sachem,  but  found  that  she  was 
a long  distance  away,  and  that  he  could  not  see  her. 

Then  the  party  started  back  to  the  shallop.  Squanto 
suggested  that  Standish  should  rifle  the  Indian  women,  and 
take  their  skins  and  whatever  would  be  serviceable  to  the tlai  0 JLcfuy^o 
But  Standish  refused  and  replied Were  they  never  so  bad,  we  » 
would  not  wrong  them,  or  give  them  any  just  occasion  against  us. 

For  their  words,  we  little  weighed  them:  but  if  they  once 
attempted  any thin^against  us,  then  we  would  deal  far  worse  than 
he  desired". 

The  Indians  told  the  Pilgrims  of  the  two  rivers  flowing 
into  the  bay,  one  of  which,  the  Mystic,  they  saw.  They  also 
saw  the  good  harbor  for  shipping  and  the  many  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  As  their  food  was  grow  in  g,s  care  e , they 
were  obliged  to  return  home.  On  Friday, "the  wind  coming  fair, 
and  having  a light  moon  , we  set  out  at  evening,  and  through 


the  goodness  of  Sod  came  safely  home  before  noon  th<: 
following" . 


day 


Governor  Bradford  adds  in  his  account,  that  " they  wished 
that  they  had  been  seated  there'1 . 

So  Thompson's  Island  was  discovered  and  claimed  by  Europeans 
in  September,  1621,  within  a year  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  before  there  were  any  settlements  along  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

During  the  next  few  years,  the  Pilgrims  made  many  other 
expeditions  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  the  names  which  many  of 
the  places  bear  to  this  day, will  testify.  They  had  already 
in  1624,  established  a trading  station  at  Hull. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Eoston  Harbor,  then 
called  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Gorges 
was  at  Wessagusset,  now  Weymouth,  in  1622.  The  party^ arriving 
late  in  the  fall^were  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
vacant  buildings  that  the  earlier  and  unsuccessful  colony  of 
Thomas  Weston  had  deserted.  This  location,  however,  they 
soon  found  to  be  unfavorable  for  trading  as  it  was  situated 
some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  a river.  The  early  colonists 
depended  largely  upon  the  Indians  for  their  supply  of  furs. 

These  furs  the  Indians  obtained  along  the  creeks  and  river 
banks  in  the  country,  and  carried,  down  the  rivers  to  the  ocean. 
So  the  settlers  at  Wessagusset  soon  discovered  that  the  country 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Neponset,  the  Mystic,  and  the  Charles 
Rivers  as  well  as  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  much 
better  located  for  trading  than  their  settlement. 

Very  soon,  different  men  left  the  Wessagusset  colony  to 
settle  in  better  locations.  Samuel  Maverick  crossed  the  Bay 
and  settled  at  Chelsea,  later  building  a fort  at  Noddle's 
Island,  now  East  Boston,  William  Blackstone,  a retired  clergy- 
man, took  possession  of  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut , and  thus 
became  the  first  English  resident  of  Boston.  Thomas  Waif ord , 
an  English  blacksmith , built  a palisadoed  house  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mystic  in  what  is  now  Charlestown.  In  the  spring  of 
1625,  Captain  Wollaston,  with  a party  of  forty  persons,  came 
to  Massachusetts  Bay.  They  settled  near  the  plantation  at 
Wessagusset  on  a hill  which  has  since  been  known  as  Mount 
Wollaston. 

About  1626,  there  were  six  separate  settlements  on  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  besides  the  colonists  at  Plymouth. 
There  were  in  all  about  fifty  persons  at  Wessagusset,  Mount 
Wollaston,  Hull,  Charlestown,  Shawmut,  and  Chelsea. 
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FOOT-NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  1 

1.  Bradford’s  History  "Of  Plimoth  Plantation’^  page  126. 

2.  A Relation  of  our  Voyage  to  the  Massachusetts;  and  what 

happened  there,  by  Edward  Winslow , was  printed  in  The 
Relation  of  G.  Mdrt , and  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

Coll.  Vol.  IX,  p 57,  in  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
Plymouth  by  Alexander  Young,  pJI24,Ain  The  Story  of  the  ^ a^cL 
Pilgrim  Fathers  by  Edward  Arber , p 483. 

3.  See  "Old  Planters  About  Boston  Harbor" f 

Pro.  Vol.  16 , p 202. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


DAVID  THOMSON. 

Soon  after  the  colony  under  Robert  Gorges  settled  at 
Wessagusset  in  1622,  another  party  landed  at  Little  Harbor 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  Among  this  party 
was  David  Thomson,  who  later  moved  to  Massachusets  Bay,  and 
was  the  first  settler  and  owner  of  the  island  first  known  as 
the  Island  of  Trevore  and  later  as  Thompson’s  Island. 

David  Thomson  was  a Scottish  gentleman,  both  a traveller 
and  a scholXar.  In  religion,  he  was  an  Episcopalian.  .Before 
coming  to  America,  he  acted  as  agent  or  attorney  for  the 
Council  for  New  England,  a corporation  consisting  of  forty 
patentees,  ’’for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing 
of  New  England  in  America”.  The  following  records  of  the 
Council  bear  evidence  to  this. 

Records  for  the  Council  for  New  England. 

Page  6 0 

Pryday  y?  5^  of  July  1622. 

First,  it  is  ordered  that  David  Thompson  doe  attend  yf 
Lords  with  a petition  to  his  Ma^*.  for  forfaits 
commited  by  Thomas  Weston. 

Page  63 

Wednesday  yv  24^  of  July  1622. 

M?'  Thompson  is  appointed  to  attend  the  Lords  for  a 
Warrent  to  MT  Attorney-Generall  for  drawing  y*  new 
Pattent,  and  S'?  Henry  Spilman  is  desired  to  attend  M'? 
Attornet  thereabouts. 

Page  70 

Friday  y * 8^  of  Nov^  1622. 

Mr?  Thomson  is  ordered  to  pay  unto  Leo.  Peddock  £10 
towards  his  paynes  for  his  last  Imployments  to  New 
England. 

Monday  yv  11.  of  Novi 

CapT  Squibbs  Commission  is  Respited  untill  SV  Robert 
Mansell  bee  spoken  unto  for  payment , or  secureing 
of  his  Adventure,  and  M/?  Thomson  is  appointed  to 
attend  S-?  Rob*.  Mansell  therein. 

Page  72 

Friday  y*  15^'  of  Nov^.1622. 

M'l  Thomson  is  appointed  to  Sollicit  Capt.  Love  to 
pay  in  y-^140.  for  w4-  S^V  Sam1]  Argali  standeth  engaged 


, 

' 

' .. 

. 

7. 


w shall  bee  allowed  unto  Capt , Love  as 
Adventure , if  Cap1.  Love  refuse  order 
taken  for  cleaning  Samuell  Argali. 

Saturday  16*V  Novi"  1622  • 

It  is  ordered  that  Thomson  Sollicitt 

Adventurers  for  payment  in  of  their  moneys. 

M?  Thomsons  pattent  was  this  day  signed  by  the 
abovesaid  Counsell. 

Page  77 

Tuesday  y-®r  3.  of  December 

WV  Thompson  propoundeth  to  have  order  from  yt  Councell 
for  transportacon  of  10  <j)Sons  with  the  provision^for 
New-England.  And  the  persons  so  transported  to  pay 
the  Councell  the  usual  rate  for  their  transportation, 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

Page  89 

Tuesday  25'f  of  Feby  1623 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Clerke  call  upon  M?'  Collingwood 
for  yt  Copie  of  S?  John  Bruces  pattent. 

IVu'  Collinwood  Answered  me 
that  hee  hath  delivered  aiythe 
Bookes  to  S?  Ferd.  Corges 
& to  M'i'  Thompson. 


a part  of  his 
is  to  bee 

su 

A 

the 


While  acting  for  the  Council^,  David  Thomson  had  heard 
about  America,  not  only  from  William  Trevore  who  had  just  retumd 
to  England, but  probably  from  other  explorers.  He  evidently 
planned  to  sail  to  America,  and  so  obtained  a patient  of  land 
which  was  signed  by  the  Council  for  New  England  on  November  16, 
1622.  On  December  3^d  1622,  Mr.  Thomson  "propoundeth"  to  have 
an  order  from  tel)  council  for^transportation  of  ten  persons  with 
provisions  for  New  England.  After  December  1622,  Mr.  Thomson’s 
name  disappeared  from  the  records,  and  he  was  probably  busy 
fitting  out  his  expedition. 

Hej, evidently did  not  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  all  of 
his  expenses,  and  so  mortgaged  one  quarter  of  his  new  lands  to 
Abraham  Colmer,  Nicholas  Sherwill,  and  Leonard  Pomery.  The 
indenture  is  dated  December  14,  1622.  This  parchment  is 
seventeen  by  twenty  inches  in  size,  and  is  the  part  of  the 
indenture  which  contains  the  signatures  of  the  three  merchants. 
This  indenture  was  found  among  the  Winthrop  papers  and  was 
published  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society"  in  1875,  by  Mr.  Charles  Deans,  vice  president  of  the 
society.  The  original  pa^er  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Farm  and  Trades  School,  o t (L  copy  of  it  is  here  given:— 

''Articles  of  Covenannts  Indentid  made  and  agreed  on:  the  foure- 
teenth  daye  of  December,  in  the  twentieth  yeare  of  the  Raigne 
of  our  SoUeigne  Lord  James  by  the  grace  of  Qod  of  England  Fraunce 
and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  faith  &6.  And  of  Scotland  the 
Sixe  and  fiftieth  Betweene  David  Thomson  of  Plymouth  in  the 
County  of  devon  gentleman  of  thone  parte,  And  Abraham  Colmer, 
Nicholas  Sherwill , and  Leonard  Pomery  of  Plymouth  aforesaid 
merchants  of  th' other  parte. 

/.Imprimis,  whereas  the  Councell  established,  by  the  said  Kings 
mr  Lres  patents,  for  the  ruling,  order inge  & disposing  of  the 
terry tories  and  af fay res  of  Newe  England  in  America,  haue  grauntdd 
vnto  thaboue  named  Dauid  Thomson,  his  heires  and  assignes,  forever, 
Sixe  Thousand  acres  of  land,  and  one  Hand  lyeing  & being  in  & 
vpon  the  coaste  of  Newe  England  aforesaid,  w1^  dyuers  Royalties, 
ymmunities  priveledges  franchises  and  liberties,  As  by  the  same 
graunt,  bearinge  date  the  Sixteenthe  day  of  October  laste  paste- 
more  at  large,  it  dothe  & ma ye  appears,  And  farther  whereas 
also  the  said  Dauid  Thomson  by  his  deed  Indented  beaming  date 
w1^  these  p^sents  hath  freely  and  absolutely  graunted  the  foureth 
part  of  all  the  said  Hand  w1^  thapp^ -tennes^herevnto  belonging 
or  in  anywise  apperteyninge , unto  thaboue  named  Abraham  Colmer 
Nicholas  Sherwill  and  Leonard  Pomery  their  heires  & assignes 
forever,  w1^  Covenannte  also  therein  expressed,  to  grannte  and 
convey,  vnto  them  their  heires  and  assignes  in  ffee  simple,  the 
fourth  parte  of  teh  before  recyted  Sixe  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
other  the  premysses  w;/  thapp1^  tennes , As  by  the  said  deed  there- 
of Indented  to  them  made  more  plainely  and  at  large  it  doth& 
mays  appeare.  IN  CONSIDSRACON  whereof  it  is  fullie  couenannted 
& agreed  by  and  betweene  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  in 
manner  and  forme  followinge,  that  is  to  saie  ,f  " 

First,  that  they  the  said  Abraham  Colmer  Nicholas  Sherwill, 
and  Leonard  Pomerie  their  heires  and  assignes,  shall  and  will  at 
their  owns  proper  costes  and  charges,  this  present  yeare  provid 
and  send,  two  men,  with  the  said  Dauid  Thomson,  in  the  good  ship 
called  the  Jonathan  of  Plymouth  aforesaid  (by  gods  permission)  to 
be  landed  in  Newe  England  aforesaid,  w^ soe  muche  victualls  & 
prouisions,  as  shall  suffice  them,  till  they  be  their  landed,  And 
yf  they  land  there,  within  the  space  of  three  monoths,  after 
the  said  shipp  shall  passe  Ramehed , The  rssidue  of  the  three 
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moneths  victualls  (yf  any  be)  shall  be  delyuered  to  the  said 
Dauid  Thomson,  at  his  landing  there,  the  said  men  and  victualls, 
there  to  be  disposed  of,  by  the  said  Dauid  Thomson,  as  well  towards 
the  findings  of  a fitt  place  for  thintended  plantation  there, 
as  also  to  begin  the  same  M M ” ,f  M >f  " M " 

Item,  that  they,  the  said  Dauid  Thomson,  Abraham  Colmer, 

Nicholas  Sherwill,  & Leonard  Fomerie , their  heires  and  assignes, 
shall  and  will  thisAyeare  , at  their  wone  proper  costs  & charge, 
find  prouide  and  send,  three  men  more,  in  the  good  ship  called 
the  Prouidence  of  Plymouth  aforesaid , yf  they  mays  be  so  sonne 
gotten,  Or  in  some  other  shipp  w7^  the  first  expedicon  that  mays  be, 

To  be  also  (by  god  his  permyssion)  landed  in  Newe  England,  their 
to  be  disposed  of  as  aforesaid,  the  charges  of  w^men  lastlie 
mencoed  are  to  be  paid  and  borne  squall ie  betweene  them  the  said 
parties  to  the  is  p^sents  ,f  " ,f  " ,f  M " 

Item,  it  is  farther  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to 
theis  p^nts , that  two  men  more  (ouer  & aboue  the  former  three) 
shall  be  this  p-^sent  yeare , prouided  & sent,  in  the  foresaid 
shipp  the  Jonathan;  w1^  their  victualls  and  prouisions.  To  be  likewise 
(by  gods  permyssion)  landed  in  Newe  England  aforesaid,  the  charge 
of  w^two  men  lastlie  mencoed  soe  to  be  sent  , shalbe  equallie 
borne  and  paid,  betweene  the  said  Dauid  Thomson,  Abraham  Colmer, 
Nicholas  Sherwill,  and  Leonard  Pomerie  " ” H " 

Item,  it  is  farther  agreed  by  and  betweem  the  said  parties  to 
theis  pnts , that  after  suche  tyme , as  the  said  Dauid  Thomson, 

And  the  foresaid  Seaven  men  or  any  of  them,  shalbe  soe  landed  in 
Newe  England  as  aforesaid  The  said  persons  soe  landed,  shall  and 
will  vse  their  best  Endeavor,  (by  the  dirreccon  of  the  said  Dauid 
Thomson)  w^as  muche  conveniencie  as  maye  be,  to  find  oute  some  fitt 
place  or  places  there,  for  the  choise  of  the  said  Sixe  thousand 
acres  of  land,  accordinge  to  th* intent  of  the  graunt  aforesaid; 

And  also  of  some  fitt  place  , to  settle  and  Builde  some  houses  or 
buildings  for  habitacons,  On  w^they  are  to  begyn,  w^as  muche 
expedicon  as  they  maye,  To  the  lymits  and  precincts  of  w e^- 
habitacons  or  buildings  soe  intended  to  be  there  erected,  there 
shalbe  allotted,  of  the  landes  next  thereunto  adioyninge,  at  or 
before  thend  of  five  yeares,  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  the 
full  quantitie  of  Sixe  hundred  acres  of  land,  or  neare  thereaboutes , 
Wch  said  Sixe  hundred  acres  of  land,  wrh  all  and  singular  the 
tenem^°  and  buildings,  that  maye  be  raised  thereupon,  dureing  the 
said  space  of  five  yeares,  together  w+h  the  Seas,  Riuers  harbor^ 
or  harbors  ports  creeks  and  all  and  singeler  other  the  premysses 


* , /QyCK^'O^-' 

whatsoeu,  conteyned  w %n  the^sixe  hundred  acres  of  land, 
the  seas  Anent  the  same,  shall  at  thend  & expiracon  of  the 
said  five  yeares  , Be  equallie  Diuided,  betweene  them  the  said 
Dauid  Thomson,  Abraham  Colmer,  Nicholas  Sherwill  and  Leonard 
Pomery  by  lotts  , And  . .that  all  costs  charges  and  disbursments 
whatsoeuer,  to  be  paid  & layde  forth,  from  and  after  the  landing 
of  the  said  men  or  any  of  them  in  Newe  England  aforesaid,  towards 
the  finding  oute  of  the  said  sixe  thousand  acres  of  land,  or  for 
the  buildings  plant inge  and  husbanding,  of  the  said  sixe  hundred 
acres  of  land,  shall  During  the  said  five  yeares  be  equallie 
borne  and  paid,  betweene  all  the  said  parties  to  the  is  p^sents 
The  residue  of  the  said  Sixe  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  also  in 
such  convenient  tyme  as  maye  be  Deuided  betweene  them  the  said 
parties  in  foure  parts,  and  by  lots  as  aforesaid,  w1^  all  the  seas 
& Riuers  Ajnent  the  same,  aWall  other  the  premysses  to  the 
same  belonging,  Whereof  the  said  Dauid  Thomson  his  he  ires  and 
assignee,  are  to  haue  three  Quarters,  And  the  said  Abraham 
Colmer  Nicholas  Sherwill  & Leonard  Pomerie,  their  heires  & assignes, 
One  quarter  accordinge  to  the  true  intent  & meaning  of  the  last 
before  recy ted  graunt , to  them  thereof  to  be  made  by  the  said 
Dauid  Thomson  his  heires  & assignes  ” ” M " ” 

Item,  it  is  farther  agreed,  by  and  betweene  the  said  parties 
to  this^  p^sents , that  the  said  Hand,  the  groude  soyles  , ^ 

Hauens , Rivers  ports,  Creeks,  w1^  th  app^tnncs  therevnto  belong- 
ing at  thend  of  the  said  five  yeares,  shall  also  be  Divided 
amongste  them,  the  said  parties  in  foure  parties,  by  lotts  as 
aforesaid,  Whereof  the  said  Dauid  Thomson  his  heires  & assignes 
are  to  haue  three  of  the  said^partes , And  the  said 
Abraham  Colmer,  Nicholas  Sherwill  and  Leonard  Pomerie,  their 
'h3ires  and  assignes,  thother  fourth  parte,  according  to  the 
true  intents  & meaninge , if  the  lasts  before  recyted  graunt 

thereof  to  them  made  '*  " " ” " " " 

< 

Item,  farther  it  is  fully  couenai^nted  & agreed  by  and  betweene 
the  said  parties  to  theis  nnts , That  all  costs,  chargs , expenses, 
and  disbursm^  whatsoeu  wc  shall  happen  to  be  expended  laid  forth 
or  disburssed  for  and  towards  the  planting  & husbanding  of  the  said 
Hand  w~^  thappw*tenncs , And  for  and  towards  the  Erection  of 
habitations  or  buildings  there  vntill  the  same  be  divided  as 
aforesaid,  shalbe  borne  and  paid  betweene  the  said  parties, 
in  this  sorts  (viz,),  three  partes,  by  the  said  Dauid  Thomson , 
his  heires  and  assignes,  and  the  other  fourth  parte,  by  the  said 
Abraham  Colmer,  Nicholas  Sherwill  & Leonard  Pomrrie  their  heires 


and  assignes  * " 

Item,  it  is  farther  agreed  by  and  betweene  the  said  parties 
to  theise  p^sents  , that  all  benef  itts  ,and.  profitts  whatsoeuer , that 
shall  or  maye , duringe  the  said  terme  of  five  yeares  happen  to 
accrewe  arise  & growe  oute  of  or  upon  , the  said  sixe  hundred  acres 
of  land,  be  it  more  or  lessa , and  of  the  Seas  and  Rivers  thsrevnto 
belonging,  or  by  trading,  fishing,  Setting  & Setting  of  the  same 
landes  & tenements  , or  any  parte  of  them,  or  by  any  other  industri 
waies  or  raeanes  whatsoeuer  ( the  fishing  of  such  shipp  or  shipps 
of  the  said  Abraham  Colmer,  Nichplas  Sherwill  & Leonard  Pomerie, 
or  of  either  or  any  of  them,  or  of  either  or  any  of  their  assignss, 
settforth  onely  at  their  costs  and  charges,  and  wherein  the  said 
Dauid  Thomson,  doth  not,  or  will  not,  put  in  his  parte  of  the 
costs  and  charges,  onely  excepted  & foreprized,)  shall  also  be 
equallie  divided  betweene  them  the  parties  to  these  presents 
parte  and  parts  like  " " ” " " " " " 

Item,  it  is  also  agreed  by  and  betweene the  said  parties  to 
theig  p^sents,  that  all  benefitts  and  profits,  that  shall  or 
maye,  duringe  the  said  terme  of  five  yeares,  happen  to  accrewe 
aryse  and  growe,  oute  of  or  upon^,  the  residue  of  the  said,  sixe 
thousand  acres  of  land  wji"  app^enncs , or  oute  of,  or  upon  the  said 
Hand  w1^  thapp^tenncs  shalbe  divided  into  foure  parts  Whereof 
the  said  Dauid  Thomson  his  heires  and  assignes  shall  haue  three 
partes.  And  the  said  Abraham  Colmer  Nicholas  Sherwill,  and 
Leonard  Pomery  their  heires  and  assignes  shall  haue  th* other 
fouTPth  parte,  And  that  everyof  them,  shall  and  will  vpon 
reasonable  request,  delyuer  to  th* other  a iuste  & perfect 
accompt  of  his  receipts  & payments  concerning  the  premisses 
And  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  singuler,  the  said 
covenannts  and  agreements,  either  of  the  said  parties  bindeth 
himself  t^th’ other  firmly  by  these  presents  ” " M 

In  witness  whearof  the  said  parties  interchangablie  , to  theis 
p-^sent  coverf^nts  Indentid,  their  handes  and  seales  haue  sett, 
peoven  the  daye  and  yeare  ffirst  aboue  wrytten  Annoq.  Dm.  1622 

jp  me  Colmer  _p  me  Nichplas  Sherwill  Leonard  Pomery 

( Endorsed ) 

Sealed  and  delyuerea  in  p^sents  of 
John  ffowell 
Teste  me  Tho.  Cruse 
Teste  Hugoe  Bull 
Michael  Herring. 
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For  the  sake  of  convenience  a summary  of  the  indenture 
is  also  given. 

H The  indenture  recites  that  the  Council  for  New  England 
had  granted  to  David  Thomson,  under  the  date  of  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  1622,  six  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
one  island  in  New  England;  and  that  Thomson  had  absolutely 
conveyed  one  fourth  part  of  the  island  to  the  three  merchants 
of  Plymouth  named,  with  covenants  to  convey  in  fee  simple 
the  fourth  part  of  the  six  thousand  acres. In  consideration 
whereof,  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  as  follows 

First.  That  the  three  merchants  will,  at  their  own  charge, 
this  present  year,  provide  and  send  two  men,  with  Thomson,  in 
the  ship" Jonathan , of  PlymouJhh”  , to  New  England;  with  victuals 
and  provisions  ,&c.  , as  shall  suffice  them  till  they  are  landed^ 
And,  if  they  land  there  within  the  space  of  three  months  after 
the  ship  shall  passRam  Head (a^romontory just  outside  of 
Plymouth  Sound),  the  residue  of  the  three  monthfs  victuals  shall 
be  delivered  to  Thomson  at  his  landing,  there  to  be  disposed  of 
by  him  towards  finding  a fit  place  for  the  intended  habitation, 
and  also  to  begin  the  same. 

Second.  'Ihe  three  merchants  will  this  present  year,  at 
their  own  charge,  provide  and  send-  three  men  more,  in  the  ship 
"Providence” , of  Plymouth,  if  they  may  be  so  soon  gotten,  or  in 
some  other  ship,  with  the  first  expedition  that  may  be,  to  New 
England;  the  charges  of  these  three  men  to  be  borne  equally  by 
all  the  parties. 

Third.  Two  men  more  to  be  sent  this  present  year  in 
the  "Jonathan",  the  charges  of  them  to  be  borne  by  all  the  partaes 
equally. 

Fourth.  As  soon  as  Thomson  and  the  seven  men  are  landed  in 
New  England,  he  shall,  as  soon  as  convenient,  find  out  a fit 
place  to  make  choice  of  the  six  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  a 
fit  place  to  settle  and  erect  some  houses  or  buildings  for 
habitations,  and  to  begin  the  same.  Adjoining  these  building?, 
there  shall  be  allotted,  before  the  end  of  five  years,  six 
hundred  acres  of  land,  which,  with  all  the  buildings  and  every 
thing  appertaining  tothem,  shall,  at  the  end  of  said  five  years, 
be  divided  equally  between  all  the  parties  and  all  the  charges 
for  building,  planting,  and  husbanding, &c.  , during  that  time, 
shall  be  equally  borne  by  all.  The  residue  of  the  six  thousand 
acres  to  be  also  divided  in  a convenient  time  between  the  parties 
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in  four  parts,  whereof  Thomson  is  to  have  three-fourths,  and 

the  other  three  parties  one-fourth. 

Fifth.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  island  shall  be  divided 
in  four  parts,  whereof  Thomson  is  to  have  three  parts  , and  the 
others  one  part. 

Sixth.  Three-fourths  of  the  charge  for  planting,  husband- 
ing, and  building  on  the  said  island,  sha}l  be  borne  by  Thomson, 
and  one-fourth  by  the  other  parties. 

Seventh.  All  the  profits  during  the  five  years  that  may 
arise  on  the  six  hundred  acres,  by  fishing,  trading ,&c, , shall 
be  divided  equally;  only  the  merchants  shall  have  liberty  to 
employ  ships  to  fish  at  their  own  charge,  if  Thomson  does  not 
bear  his  share  of  such  charge. 

Eighth.  All  benefits  and  profits  arising  during  the  five 
years  on  the  residue  of  the  six  thousand  acres,  and  on  the  island, 
shall  be  divided  among  them;  Thomson  to  have  three  parts ,and 
the  others  one  part.  Each  of  them  shall,  on  request,  deliver 
a just  account  of  his  receipts  and  payments  during  the  five  years'.! 


"The  three  merchants  named  in  this  covenant  are  persons  \vell 
known  in  the  history  of  Plymouth,  in  England.  Abraham  Colmer 
(or  Colman)  was  Mayor  of  that  town  in  1615  and  in  1627,  and 
Alderman  in  1626.  Nicholas  Sherwell  was  Mayor  in  1618,  1628, 
and  1637.  in  1625,  "Thos/  and  Nic.  Sherwell  erected,  founded 
and  established  the  Hospitall  of  Orphans*  Aid”  in  that  city. 
Leonard  Pomery  was  a member  of  the  Council  in  1612,  and  Mayor 
in  1623.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1630,  the  ship  ” Jonathan,  of 
Plymouth",  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  is  mentioned  as 
owned  by  Nicholas  Sherwell  and  Abraham  Colemer.  "Mr.  Fowell" , 
probably  John,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  sealing  and  delivering 
of  the  indenture,  was  "Town  Clerke"  of  Plymouth  in  1612." 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  conditions  named  in  this 
covenant  were  carried  out.  But  without  doubt,  the  next  year 
David  Thomson  with  his  wife  and  a number  of  articled  servants, 
sailed (according  to  the  agrsement^or  America) on  the  ship 
"Jonathan" . 


Thomson  and  his  party  established  themselves  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Pisfcataqua  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  westerly 
branch.  They  called  their  settlement  Little  Harbor  from  the 
body  of  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  "Great  Island"  which 
lies  to  the  north.  This  place  was  selected  with  great  judgment. 
The  peninsula  containing  about  five  acres  of  land  is  formed 
by  Little  Harbor  on  the  northeast,  a creek  on  the  south,  and 
by  a large  tract  of  salt  marsh  on  the  west.  It  is  now  included 
in  the  town  of  Rye.  The  point  of  land  is  now  called  Odiorne's 
Point  but  this  is  a comparatively  modern  designation.  A family 
of  the  name  of  Odiorne  has  for  a number  of  generations  lived  on 
the  peninsula.  From  the  records  of  New  Hampshire  under  the 
date  of  1804  and  1805,  it  seems  then  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Rendezvous  Point.  Nearby,  was  another  settlement  called  Straw- 
berry Bank. 

On  a slight  rise  of  ground  on  this  peninsula,  Thomson  built 
the  first  house  in  New  Hampshire. We  are  indebted  to  Samuel 
Maverick  for  a description  of  this  house. 


"Strawberry  Bank.  Within  2 M^les  of  the  Mouth  is  Strawberry 
Banks  where  are  many  Families,  and  a Muster  and  a Meeting  House, 
and  to  the  Meeting  Houses  of  Dower  and  Exeter,  most  of  the 
people  resort.  This  Strawberry  Banke  is  part  of  6000  acres 
granted  by  Patent  about  y<^  year  1620  or  1621 , to  W.Y  David 
Thomson,  who  with  the  assistance  of  M?'  Nicholas  Sherwill, 

Leonard  Pomery  and  MC' Abraham  Colmer  of  Plymouth  Merchants, 
went  ower  with  a considerable  dompany  of  Servants  and  built 
a Strong  and  Large  House,  enclosed  it  with  a large  and  high  Pali-;- 
zado  and  Mounted  Sunns,  and  being  stored  extraordinarily  with 
shot  and  Ammunition  was  a Terror  to  the  Indians,  who  at  that 
time  were  insulting  oyer  the  poor  weake  and  unfurnished  Planters 
of  Plymouth.  This^andff ort  he  built  on  a Point  of  Land  at 
the  very  entrance  of  £ascatoway  River,  And  haveing  granted  by 
Patent  all  the  Island  bordering  on  this  land  to  the  Middle  of 
the  River,  he  took  possessionof  an  Island  commonly  called 
the  great  Island  and  for  the  bounds  of  this  Land  he  went  up 
the  River  to  a point  called  Bloudy  Point,  and  by  the  sea  side 
about  4 miles  he  had  also  power  of  Government  within  his  owne 
bounds.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  all  is  at  this  daj^in  the  power 
and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Massachusetts." 

This  was  written  about  the  year  1660  by  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick 
who  married  Mrs.  Thomson  after  the  death  of  David  Thomson. 

"Part  of  the  walls,  with  the  great  chimney  stack  rising  out 
of  the  ruins,  stood  for  many  years  till  1680,  but  now  not 
one  stone  remains  upon  another  to  show  where  the  first  house 
in  New  Hampshire  was  built.  But  quite  near  the  homestead 
are  a few  sunken,  unlettered  headstones  which  are  supposed 
to  mark  the  graves  of  some  of  the  early  settlers." 
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We  have  other  evidence  of  the  settlement  of  David  Thomson 
at  Little  Harbor,  in  the  '’Good  News  from  New  England'}  a book 
written  in  1624,  by  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth  to  his  friends 
in  England*  He  writes: "At  the  same  time.  Captain  Standish, 
being  formerly  employed  by  the  Governor  tc$>uy  provisions  for 
the  refreshing  of  the  Colony,  returned  with  the  same;  accom- 
panied with  one  Master  David  Tomson , a Scotchman;  who  also, 
that  spring  ( of  1623)  , began  a Plantation  twenty-five  leagues 
north-east  from  us,  near  Smith’s  Isles  (now  the  Isles  of  Shoals), 
a place  called  Pascatoquack  (or  rather  Little  Harbor  on  the 
Piscataqua  River)  ; which  he  liked  well'.’  , 

Here  David  Thomson  lived  with  his  family  and  friends  for 
three  years  trading  with  the  Indians  who  came  down  the  Piscataqua 
River  and  fishing  along  the  coast.  He  also  cultivated  the  soil 
and  manufactured  salt  for  the  curing  of  fish.  He  was  not  entirely 
alone  in  this  wilderness,  for  another  party  led  by  Edward  and 
William  Hilton  landed  at  about  the  same  time,  and  settled  a 
short  distance  up  the  Piscataqua  River.  His  other  neighbors 
were  far  away  and  only  five  visits  from  Europeans  are  recorded 
during  his  residence  at  Little  Harbor,  although  there  were 
without  doubt,  many  other  visits  from  the  fishing  vessels 
along  the  coast.  . 

Soon  after  Thomson’s  arrival,  Thomas  Weston  in  distress 
sought  his  help  and  protection.  Weston  was  going  to  the  aid 
of  his  colony  at  Wessagusset,  when  he  was  shipwrecked  off  the 
coast.  When  he  reached  the  shore,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  who  stripped  him  , and  then  let  him  go..  He 
accidently  found  David  Thomson,  who  fitted  him  out  with 
clothes  so  that  he  could  continue  on  his  journey  to  Massachusett. 

During  the  summer  of  1623,  another  distinguished  visitor, 
Captain  Miles  Standish,  while  on  one  of  is  many  expeditions 
in  search  of  food,  stopped  at  Little  Harbor.  Thomson  gave  him 
what  he  could  spare  from  his  own  store  of  provisions. 

During  this  same  year,  Phineas  Pratt  while  fishing  off 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  also  visited  David  Thomson  at  Piscataqua 
River  and  leaves  a record  of  the  fact  in  his  "Narrative". 

In  the  spring  of  1624,  Christopher  Levett  spent  a month 
at  the  Thomson  plantation,  while  exploring  Mew  England.  He 
gave  an  account  of  it  in  his  book  entitled,  "A'/oyage  into 
New  England" , which  was  written  in  1628,  at  the  time  when 
Robert  Gorges  came  from  Massachusetts  Bay. 

While  at  Little  Harbor,  David  Thomson  madeAexpedi tions 
to  the  neighboring  shores,  three  of  which  are  recorded. 

During  the  first  summer  after  his  settlement,  he  went  with 
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Captain  Miles  Stand ish  to  the  Plymouth  Colony.  After  the  visit 
of  Robert  Gorges,  he  returned  with  him  to  Massachusetts  Bay 
to  help  him  locate  a patent  of  land  which  Gorges  had  received 
from  the  Council  for  New  England.  In  this  way,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  shore  and  islands  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  is  now  Boston  Harbor.  During  the  last  year  at  Little 
Harbor,  in  1628,  David  Thomson  accompanied  Governor  Bradford, 
Edward  Winslow,  and  ’’some  hands”  to  the  fishing  station  at 
Monhegan  to  buy  out  th-a  merchant  there. 

In  January,  1625,  Amies  Thomson,  the  wife  of  David  Thomson 
loaned  her  father,  William  Cole  of  Plymouth,  England,  fifty 
pounds  to  help  him  pay  for  land.  In  return,  the  father  bequeath- 
ed his  property  to  his  daughter  and  her  heirs.  Both  papers 
were  recorded  later  by  William  A.spinwall  ,in  1648,  at  Boston. 

”26.  (3)  1648  This  Indentu717  made  the  first  day  of  Aprill 
in  the  yeare  of  oT  soveraigne  Lord  James  by  the  grace  of  God 
King  of  England  ffrance  & Ireland  the  thirteenth.  And  of 
Scotland  the  eight  & fourtieth  defender  of  the  ffaith  &c: 

Between  W^'Cole  of  Plymouth  in  the  County  of  Devon 
Shipwright  of  the  one  party  And  David  Thompson  of  Plymouth 
aforesaid  Apothecary.  & Ems  his  now  wife  of  thother 
party  witnesseth,  that  the  said  W™  Cole  as  well  for  & in  con- 
sideration of  a marriage  already  had  & solemnised  between 
the  said  David  Thomson  & Ams  the  daughter  of  the  said 
If'’*',  as  also  for  divers  other  good  causes  & considerations 
him  hereunto  especially  moveinge  hath  demised  leased 
granted  & to  ferme  letten,  & by  these  pnts  doth  demise 
lease  grant  & to. ferme  lett  & conf irme  , unto  the  said  David 
Thomson  & Ems  his  wife  All  theise  severall  roomes  hereafter 
following.  To  wit,  one  Kitchin  one  shopp , one  Courtlage , one 
hall  & two  chambers  over  the  same  hall , late  in  the  tenure 
of  one  Michael  Prior,  all  w^ said  premisses  are  scituate  lye- 
ing  & beeing  w^v  in  the  Burrough  of  Plymouth  aforesaid, 
neere  the  old  conduit  there  & are  parcells  p f the  tenement 
wherein  the  said  W^Cole  now  dwelleth,  & w^lately  here- 
tofore were  newly  erected  & builded  at  the  costs  of  the  said 
W^being  the  lands  of  the  he  ires  of  Bryant,  To  have  and  to 
hould.  the  same  Kitchin  shopp  Curtlage  hall  & twoe  chambers 
over  the  same  hall  before  by  these  pnts  demised  & granted 
and  every  pt  & parcell  thereof  unto  the  sd  David  Thompson 
&,Ems , theire  executoa4' Adminst : & Assignes  from  the  feast 
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of  Thanurmciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  last  past 
before  the  date  of  the  pnts  for  & dureing  the  full  end  & 
terms  of  threescore  yeares  then  next  & imediately  following 
fully  to  be  compleate  & ended  If  so  that  the  said  Wm  Cole 
& the  said  Ems  the  now  wife  of  the  s'*  David  Thom,  son  shall 
happen  so  long  to  live.  Yielding  & paying  therefore  unto 
the  said  Willm  Cole  & his  Assignes  ten  shillings  of  lawful 
money  of  England  at  the  fcure  most  usuall  feasts  in  the 
yeare , to  wit  the  feasts  of  the  Nativity  of  John  Baptist, 
Michael  the  Archangells  the  birth  of  o^  Lord  God,  & the 
Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  iilMary  by  even  portions, 
dureing  the  said  terme.  Repaireing  also  & maintaining  all 
& singular  the  said  Demissed  P%iisses  in  all  & every  needful 
& necessary  reparation  thereunto  belonging  when  & as  often 
as  need  shall  require,  at  & w^the  pper  costs  charges  & ex- 
penses of  the  sd  David  Thompson  & Ems  their  Execute:  & 

Assignes,  & the  same  so  well^c  sufficiently  repayred  & 
maintained  in  the  end  of  the  terme  shall  leave  & yeeld  up. 

And  if  it  happen  the  said  yearly  rent  of  ten  shillings  to  be 
behind  & unpaid  in  part  or  in  all  by  the  space  of  one  whole 
yeare  next  after  any  feast  of  the  feasts  aforesaid  wherein  the 
same  as  aforesaid  ought  to  be  paid,  being  lawfully  demanded, 

& not  payd  & no  sufficient  distressein  or  uppon  the  sd 
granted  p^misses  or  some  part  thereof  in  the  meane  tyme 
can  or  may  be  found:  whereof  or  w1^  the  said  rent  being  behind 
w1^  tharre rages  thereof  (if  any  be)  may  be  levyd  & p^or  if  the 
se*  David  Thomson  his  execute  or  assignes  doe,  doe  or  consent 
to  be  done  an^act , thing  or  things  , devise  or  devises  whatso- 
ever whereby  the  s<*  Ernes  his  wife  may  not  have  hould  & enjoy  the 
s granted  p^misses  dureing  the  terme  afores*  in  manner  as 
afores6*  That  then  & from  thenceforth  it  shall  & may  be 
lawful  for  the  s^  Cole  & his  Assignes,  for  either  of  the 
s^  causes,  into  the  before  Demised  p^Tnisses  w1^  thappur  - 
tenances  to  reenter,  & the  same  to  have  againe  & repossesse 
as  in  his  or  theire  former  estate  (these  Indentures  or  any 
thing  therein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise 
notwithstanding)  /Ind  the  s*  WvlvCole  for  himselfe  his 
Execute  & Administrat:  & for  every  of  them  doth  covenant 
promise  & grant  to  & w^the  s^  David  Thomson  & Ems  theire 
Exect^and  Assignes  by  these  Tmts , That  they  the  s^  David 
Thomson  & Sms  theire  Executo"1*  & Assignes  & every  of 
them,  shall  or  lawfully  may  from  tyme  to  time  dureing  the 
s'*  terme,  by  vertue  of  these  pnts,  peaceably  & quietly  have 
hould  use  occupy  & enjoy  the  before  demised  p^mises  & 
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every  pt  thereof  according  to  the  teno^ forme  effect  & trew 
meaneing  of  theise  pnts,  for  by  & under  the  rents  covenants 
& conditions  before  expressed  & reserved,  w^out  any  lawfull 
lett  suite  trouble,  impleading,  eviction,  or  expulsion  of  the 
said  W*1  his  Assigne  or  Assignes  or  any  other  pson  or  psons 
whatsoever  claimeing  or  conveying  any  lawful  right  estate 
title  terms  claims  or  demand  of  in  or  to  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof  by  or  from  the  s^W^Cole  his  Assigne  or 
Assignes  or  any  of  them,  or  by  or  under  his  or  theire  means 
assent  or  pcurement.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  afors^  to 
these  present  Indenturs  interchangably  have  sett  theire 
hands  & scales,  geoven  the  day  & yeare  above  written.  1615 
Signed  sealed  & Delivered  in  Signd  pi 

the  presence  of  us./  William  Cole. 

Teste  Waltero  Glubb  & a seale_ — 

John  G-lubb 

11 1 Cole  of  Plimouth  Shipwright  have  had  & received 
of  my  daughter  Amies  Thompson,  the  sume  of  fifty  pounds 
w^money  I was  to  have  towards  the  buying  of  my  land  up- 
pon  condition  that  I should  make  my  land  over  to  my 
daughter  & her  children,  w^I  have  done  as  by  my  will^ap- 
peareth,  now  I have  received  of  her  above  in  writeing  of  the 
sume  of  thirty  pounds,  w^I  am  to  give  an  account  for  to 
her  husband  David  Thomson  his  heires  Executo^  Administrate^  or 
Assignes.  In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  sett^iy 
hand  this  3^  day  of  January. 

Anno.  Dni  1625 

the  AN  signe  of 
W*  Cole. 

11  Signed  in  the  pnts  of 
me  Nathaniell  Clarke: 

"These  twoe  write ings  above  written  were  p^sented  to  me 
W^Aspinwall  publ  Notary  by  the  said  Amies  or  Ernes  the 
26  (3)  1648  so  signed  sealed  & witnessed  as  is  afore  ex- 
pressed." 

As  a result,  probobly  , of  the  expeditions  of  David  Thomson 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  company  with  Robert  Gorges,  Mr.  Thomson 
learned  about  the  promising  country  around  the  bay.  Near  by, 
were  the  mouths  of  three  rivers  , the  Neponset,  the  Mystic, 
and  the  Charles,  down  which  the  Indians  paddled  their  canoes 
ladened  with  beaver  and  other  skins.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rocky  islands  of  the  harbor  gave  promise  of  excellent  fishing. 
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So  in  1626  , David  Thomson  moved  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
took  possession  and  settled  on  the  island  that  now  bears  his 
name. 

David  Thomson  had  a single  witness,  an  Indian,  Saggamore 
of  Aggawam,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  island.  In  a 
deposition  which  this  sachem  made  in  1650,  when  John  Thompson 
proved  his  claim  to  the  island,  he  asserts  that  he  was  with 
Mr.  David  Thomson  when  he  took  possession.  The  following  is 
a copy  of  the  original  deposition. 

"I  Saggamore  of  Aggawan  testify  that  in  the  yearel619;  or 
thereabouts  as  I Remember  I went  in  my  o-^ne  person  with  mr.  UT 

David  Thompson  and  then  he  took  possession  of  the  Island  A 

before  dorchester  he  likeing  no  otherbut  that  because  of  the 
smale  Riuer  and  then  no  Indeans  vpon  it  or  any  wigwam  or 
planting  nor  hath  been  by  any  Sndeans.  Inhabbitted  or  clajmed 
since  but  twp  years  agoe  by  harmless  an  old  Endian  of  Dorchester 
witness  my  hand  this  13th  of  July  before  mr  Greenleafe  1620 
witness  Edmond  Greenleafe  50 

Saggamore  of  Aggawam 

This  is  a true  Copie  Compared  with  its  originall  on  file  as 
Attest  Edward  Rawson  Secret. 

July  15th  1650? 

David  Thomson  chose  this  Tsland  because  it  had  a good 
harbor,  a small  river',  and  there  were  no  signs  of  Indian 
habitation.  Although  the  Island  was  named  the "Island  of 
Trevore"  in  1621 , it  was  not  called  long  by  that  name , 
for  after  David  Thomson  settled  there  in  1626,  the  Tsland 
was  known  as  Thompson’s  Island. 

The  islands  and  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  a desolate 
country,  when  David  Thomson  settled  there  in  1626.  The  shores 
of  the  bay  were  covered  with  forest,  and  the  marshes  were  almost 
impassable  except  when  frozen.  Towards  the  southwest,  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  Blue  Hills  rose  in  the  distance.  There 
were  few  Indians  in  the  woods,  for  many  had  died  in  the  great 
pestilence  a few  years  previous. 

There  were  only  six,  other,  separate  colonies  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay , and  about  fifty  persons  in  all , Samuel  Maverick 
had  settled  at  Chelsea,  while  Thomas  Walford  and  his  family 


. 

. . 


were  living  at  Charlestown.  William  Biackstone  had  built  his 
house  near  the  Charles  River  at  Shawmut.  On  the  south,  there 
were  several  families  at  Hull,  Wessagusset  (Weymouth),  and 
Mount  Wollaston.  These,  with  David  Thomson,  were  the  ” old 
settlers"  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  the  little  party  that  came  from  Piscataqua  River  to 
settle  on  Thomson’s  Island  were,  besides  David  Thomson,  his 
wife  Ames,  his  infant  son,  John,  and  several  articled  servants. 
After  David  Thomson  landed  on  the  island,  he  cleared  some  land 
and  built  his  house.  This  he  located  on  the  bank,  on  the  east 
shore  just  south  of  the  center  of  the  island.  The  house, 
like  most  of  the  early  houses,  was  set  by  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  facing  the  south.  It  was,  probably,  twentyfive  or 
thirty  feet  square  , or  nearly  so,  one  st6ry  high  and  built  of 
logs.  The  roof,  built  of  logs  covered  either  with  thatch  or 
with  clay  and  mud,  was  very  steep.  The  single  door  was  in 
the  center  of  the  south  side,  and  there  was,  probably,  a 
window  on  each  of  the  other  sides  of  the  house.  Inside  was 
one  large  room,  at  the  back  of  which,  stood  the  broad  and 
deep  fireplace  four  feet  across  , which  served  both  for  cooking 
and  for  warmth.  The  hearth  was  large  with  capacious  ingles 
for  ^ seats^from  which  gleamed  the  sky  overhead.  The  cellar 
walls  as  well  as  the  chimney  were  built  of  large  rough  field 
stone,  and  the  cellar  floor  was  laid  with  bricks  ten  inches 
square,  which  must  have  come  from  England  by  way  of  Little  Harbor. 

In  188^,  while  digging  on  the  east  bank,  the  ruins  of  the 
old  cellar  wall  and  chimney  were  discovered.  The  illustration 
shows  how  well  preserved  these  were  after  being  covered  with 
six  feet  of  soil  for  two  hundred  years.  The  ocean  has,  evident- 
ly, worn  the  bank  away  for  many  feet,  for  only  the  west  corner, 
part  of  the  west  and  north  walls,  with  the  base  of  the  chimney, 
and  part  of  the  cellar  floor  remained  intact.  All  the  rest 
of  the  cellar  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  water  and  wind. 

The  west  corner  is  formed  by  two  stone  walls  about  ten  feet  long 
by  six  feet  deep,  irregular  both  at  the  top  and  at  the  southern 
exposure. Evidently , the  east  and  south  walls  had  fallen  over 
the  face  of  the  bank.  The  remains  of  the  large,  open  fireplace 
were  found  at  the  back  built  into  the  bank.  Among  these  ruins, 
the  bowls  and  stems  of  long  Deutch  pipes  were  unearthed.  The 
place  is  now  marked  with  a sign  which  bears  this  inscription; 


SITE  OF 

DAVID  THOMPSON 
CABIN 

FIRST  HOUSE  IN 
BOSTON  HARBOR 
1626 
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Here  , David  Thomson  carried  on  the  four  occupations  of 
trading,  fishing,  hunting,  and  agriculture.  We  have  no  au- 
thentic^of* his  life  on  jthe  island  for  the  next  two  years,  but 
he  , probably  , livecX  like  the  other  planters  at  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Without  doubt,  he  made  expeditions  along 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  visiting  his  neighbors,  Samuel  Maverick 
and  Thomas  Walford.  Some  of  his  friends  at  Wessagusset 
probably  crossed  the  water  to  his  island. 

It  is  thought  that  David  Thomson  continued  to  visit  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  colony  at  Little  Harbor,  untill  1627, 
when  the  agreement  of  five  years  named  in  the  indenture  with  the 
Plymouth  merchants  came  to  an  end.  InAthe  year  1628,  David 
Thomson  died  leaving  his  young  wife  and  son,  John,  who  was 
then  about  three  years  old. 

Amies,  sometimes  called  Ems  and  Amyes,  Thomson  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Cole,  an  apothecary,  of  Plymouth,  England.  We  have 
already  told  how  William  Cole  borrowed  fifty  pounds  of  her 
to  pay  for  his  land.  In  return  for  this  , he  willed  his  land 
and  houses  to  her  and  her  heirs.  This  loan  and  will  was  not 
recorded  till  1648  although  they  were  made  in  1625.  The  will 
was  ,recorded>  , probably,  on  the  death  of  William  Cole  when 
Amies  Thomson  came  into  possession. 

In  1628,  she  was  ^rbbabiy^,  a widow  living  with  her  son, 

John,  at  Thomson's  Island.  We  find  her  name  among  the  list  of 
early  settlers  , who  were  taxed  by  the  Plymouth  Colony  to  pay 


for  the  expenses  of  suppressingthe  settlement  of  Thomas  Morton 
at  Merry -Mount .Had  David  Thomson  been  living,  his  name  instead 
of  hers  would  have  been  on  the  list.,  After  the  death  of  David 
Thomson  in  1628  and  before  1634,  Ame^s  Thomson  married  Mr. 

Samuel  Maverick,  of  Chelsea,  a friend  of  her  husband,  and  one 
of  the  "old  settlers"of  Boston  Bay.  For  a while,  they  lived 
in  a house  located  on  the  land  where  the  Marine  Hospital 
now  stands  in  Chelsea.  Later,  they  moved  to  Noddle’s  Island, 
that  is  now  East  Boston. 

In  1636,  Mrs.  Amies  Maverick  wrote  to  Mr.  Robert  Tre lawny , 
a merchant  of  Plymouth,  England,  asking  him  to  advise  with 
her  father  who  thought  of  sellin^his  property  which  he  had 
willed  to  her.  It  was  written  from  Nottell’s  Island,  Massachu- 
setts Bay  and  closed  with  her  seal. 
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13.  The  theory  that  David  Thomson  came  over  in  the  employ  of  the 

Laconia  Company  which  was  set  forth  by  Hubbard  and 
Belknap  is  incorrect.  The  Laconia  Company  was  not 
formed  till  1629  or  1630,  which  was  after  the  deathjpf 
Thompson.  The  party  which  the  Laconia  Company  did  send 
however,  settled  in  a house  at  Little  Harbor  built 
previous  to  their  arrival,  probably  in  the  house  made 
vacant  when  David  Thomson  moved  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
see  "Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America"  by 
Justin  Winsor,  Vol.  Ill,  page  327. 
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. in  1627,  on  Noddle’s  Island,  now  Hast  Boston,  This. 

early  fort  and  storehouse,  containing  ’’four  murtherers 
to  protect  him  from  the  Indians,”  was  built  as  early  as 
1625  at  Winnisimmet,  or  Chelsea.  Thomson  was  then  at 
Little  Harbor  and  so  could  not  have  helped  him. 

27.  Aspinwail  Notarial  Records,  published  by  the  city  of 
Boston,  page  128. 
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CHAPTER  HI 


DORCHESTER  AND  THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 

During  the  next  few  years  after  the  death  of  David  Thomson, 
there  was  a general  emigration  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  John  Endicott 
led  one  party  to  Salem,  while  John  Winthrop  settled  temporarily 
with  others  at  Charlestown,  and  later  moved  across  the  river  to 
Shawmut  or  Boston. 

The  patent  of  1627  obtained  from  the  Council  for  New  England, 
under  which  Endicott  sailed,  included  a large  tract  of  land 
situated  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  River  to  three  miles 
south  of  the  Charles  River.  This  included  Thompson’s  Island, 

Mount  Vv’ollaston,  Wessagusset , and  Shawmut , all  land  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  "old  settlers"  of  Boston  Harbor.  In  this  way, 
Thompson’s  Island  although  owned  by  the  Thompson  family,  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Evidently, 
the  islands  of  the  bay  included  within  the  limits  of  the  earlier 
patent,  were  included  also  in  the  charter  for  this  polony,  and 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  and  the  General  Court 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Thompson's  Island  as  well  as 
Conant’s  Island,  Noddle’s  Island,  and  the  other  islands  within 
the  patent  were  held  by  the  Governor,  and  any  income  from,  them 
helped  to  defray  the  general  expenses  of  the  colony.  In  this  way, 
Soon  after  Mrs.  Thomson  and  her  young  son  left  the  island,  it 
was  claimed  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  From  the  "Records 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Pay  in  New 
England"  , we  read^the  following;—  % 

» 1631  , July  20 . 

Further,  it  is  ordered,  that  all  the  ilelands  within  the 
lymitts  of  this  pattent,  vzj  , Conants  Ileland,  Noddles  Ileland, 
Tompsons  Ileland,  togeath*'  with  all  other  ilelands  within  the  lymitf 
of  our  pattent,  shalbe  apj^jHated  to  publique  benefits  & vses, 

& to  remaine  in  the  power  of  the  Goun/L'  & Assistants  (for  the 
time  being,) to  be  lett  & disposed  of  by  them  to  helpetowards  ^ 

publique  charges,  & that  noe  _pson  w^soeu^  shall  make  'any  vse 
or  benefitt  of  any  of  the  ilelands,  by  putting  on  cattell, 
felling  wood,  raiseing  slate,  ^G,  without  leaue  from  the  Gc$n 
& Assistants  for  the  time  being.  This  order  to  take  place 
imediately  after  the  first  of  Octob'1'  nexte . ” 
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Three  years  later,  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  granted  Thompson* s Island  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Dorchester  on  condition  that  thet  pay  a yearly  rent  of  twelve 
pence  to  the  treasurer.  On  the  ”Recorde  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay'*  is  the  following  item;  — 


”1634-5 , 4 March. 

Thompsons  Hand  is  graunted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester 
to  enioy  to  them,  their  heires  & successors,  shall  inhabits 
there,  foreuer,  payeing  the  yearely  rent  of  xij0*-  to  the  Treasurer 
for  the  time  being.” 


At  this  time,  when  the  town  of  Dorchester  obtained  the 


A 


jurisdiction  of  Thompson’s  Hand,  John  Thompson  was  only  a 
child  nine  years  of  age  and  lived  with  his  mother  andAfather, 

Mr.  Samuel  Maverick  at  Noddle’s  Island.  As  he  grew  to  manhood 
he  claimed  the  island  on  which  hi3  father  Tiad  settled.  "For  the 
next  fourteen  years  the  town  of  "Dorchester  collected  taxes  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

Soon  after,  the  town  obtained,  jurisdiction  of  the  island, 
it  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  a cow  pasture.  Formerly,  swine 
were  pastured  on  the  island, but  at  this  time  they  were  forbid- 
den. if  any  freeman  found  swine  there,  he  might  take  possession 
of  them  on  condition  that  he  gave  one  half  of  the  proceeds  to 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  m the  eaty  ”Town  Kegister**  we  read;— 


”it  is  ordered  that  Tomson's  Hand  shall  hence  forwards  be 
appropriated  for  a calues  rasture  and.  none  to  put  any  swyne  their 
on  penalty  of  forfiture  of  such  swyne  the  forfeiture  to  be  taken 
by  any  freeman  who  is  to  haue  one  halfe  and  the  other  halfe  to  be 
to  the  benefitt  of  the  Plantation.” 


Two  years  later  in  1639,  the  town  decided  that  the  yearly 
tax  or  rent  of  the  island  should  be  twenty  pounds.  This  tax 
was  to  b3  divided  among  the  proprietors  on  the  island  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  each  had.  This  helped  towards 
the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  in  a free  school 
which  was  conducted  in  the  town  of  Dorchester.  We  read  on  the 
”Town  Record's  ' l — 

”It  is  ordered  the  20th^of  May  1639,  that  there  shall  be  a 
rent  of  20L  yeerely ^imposed  vpon  tomson's  Hand  to  bee  payd 
p'euy  p'son  that  hath  p'prtie  in  said  Hand  according  to  the 
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p portion  that  any  such  p'son  shall  fro  tyme  to  tyme  inioy  and 
posesse  there,  and  this  towards  the  mayntenance  of  a school  in 
Torches  tei^th  is  rent  of  20.L  yeerely  to  bee  payd  to  such  a 
schoolemas ter  as  shall  vndertake  to  teach  english  latin  and  other 
tongues , and  also  writing  the  sayd  schoolemas ter  to  bee  chosen  fro 
tyme  to  tyme  p the  freemen  and  that  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  elders  and  the  7 men  for  the  tyme  beeing  whether  maydes  shall- 
oe  taught  with  the  boyes  or  not.  For  the  levying  of  this  20L 
yeerely/ro  the  p’ticuler  p'sons  that  ought  to  pay  that  accord- 
ing to  this  order.  It  is  farther  ordej^dthat  somme  man  shal- 
bo  appoynted  p the  7 men  for  the  tymeAto  Receiue  that  and  on 
refusal 1 to  levy e that  p’distresse,  and  not  fynding  distresse 
such  p son  as  so  refuse th  payment  shall  forfeit  the  land  he 
hath  in  p’prietie  in  the  sayd  Island." 

This  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  f irst ,free .public 
school, supported  by  a direct  tax  levied  upon  the  people  in  the 
united  states.  The  other  towns  that  have  claimed  this  honor 
are  Jiarles  City,  Manhattan,  Boston,  Charlestown , Salem,  and 
Lewbury . The  first  schools  in  these  towns,  however,  were 
®^9r  schools  or  were  not  supported  by  public  taxes. The 

®?”®y  collected  from  Thompson's  Island  helped  to  support  this 
first,  free,  public  school  in  America, 

rhe  first  schoolmaster  of  Dorchester  was  Rev.  Thomas  ;vat~r- 
houss  who  taught  English , Latin,  other  tongues  and  some  writ in* 
Again  we  read  from  the  Town  Records;—  ’* 

"It  is  ordered  that  M$.  Waterhouse  shall  be  dispensed  with 
concerning  that  Clause  of  the  order  in  the  Charge  of  Twentv 
pounds  yeerly  ,rent£o  be  payd  for  Tomsons  Hand,  towards  the 
skoole;  Where  he  is  bound  to  teach  to  write  it  shall  be  left  to 

h^S4.1^b9rty  in  that  poynt  of  t3aching  to  write,  only  to  do 
what  he  can  conveniently  therein." 

choice  of  the  schoolmaster  lay  with  the  freemen  while 

wifi  Sfid0ri!  WSre  t0  d3cide  ether  the  girls  were  to  be  educated 
with  the  boys  or  not. 

This  school  was  for  many  years  the  town  school.  Later 
it  developed  into  the  Mather  School  situated  on  Meeting  Hous°  Hill 

o?  T r°  and  fiftieth  anni verify 

exercises."  13hm3nt  0f  th3  soh°o1  celebrated  with  appropriate 
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We  may  judge  from  the  following  item,  in  the  Records  of  the 
Town,  that  the  proprietors  of  Thompson's  Island  in  the  early  days 
were  engaged  in  fishing  as  well  as  agriculture.  Some  of  the 
settlers  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  had  small  fishing  stations 
on  the  island  where  they  stayed  at  times, 

" It  is  ordered  that  Henry  Way,  3rey  Wilkeins,  Richard 
Leeds  shall  take  their  portion  in  Tomson's  Hand  and  haus  also 
liberty  to  buy  of  any  others  any  greater  portion  to  the  value 
of  9 akers  to  Joyne  with  their  owne  at  a convenient  place  for 
fishing.  Provided  that  they  set  forward  fishing  and  also  doe 
satisfie  the  yeerely  rent  Charge  imposed  on  that  Hand  towards 
the  mayntenence  of  a skoole  according  to  the  order  madS  to  that 
purpose,  and  according  to  the  number  of  the  akers  they  shall 
make  imployment  of.  Provided  also  that  they  make  so  sufficient 
a fence  about  their  Lands  so  taken  into  p'priety  that  they  shall 
make  good  any  damage  that  shall  come  to  any  man's  cattle  through 
the  default  of  such  fence'.' 

0 i "fcw!  I- t 

Since  there  were  , at  least,  one  hundredAdif f erent  proprie- 
tors on  Thompson's  Island  it  became  very,  difficult  for  the 
town  of  Dorchester  to  collect  the  dues.  Some  of  the  items  of 
the  Town  Records  relate  to  the  hxxtto  iJLz  CX^c-  Jb. 

"Item  for  a messenger  to  goe  to  Mr.  Callicots  about 
Tomson's  Hand  IS  4D. 

Item  for  Tomson's  Hand  a Rate  to  the  Country  being  16s  8d  and  th 
the  Towns  rate  being  8s  4d  it  is  not  throfly  agreed  one  only  for 
present  we  Craue  allowance  but  shal  doe  the  best  to  gitt  it  if 
you  cann^sett  vs  in  som  way  to  do  it  sum  is  1L  5s  Od. 

Item  Nicholas  Whites  and  Thomson's  island  rats  00L  15s  06d. 

It.  vnto  Deacon  Parkes  Of  Roxbury  For  charges  about 
Tomson’s  Hand  1L  and  1L  13s  6d." 

Finally  in  1641 , it  became  so  difficult  to  obtain  all  the 
rates , that  the  island  was  directly  conveyed  to  the  town  for 
the  support  of  the  free  school.  The  document,  conveying  the 
island  to  the  town  , was  signed  by  seventy-one  of  the  most 
prominent  inhabitants  of  Dorchester,  and  a copy  is  here  given;  — 

"Whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  Dorchester  haue  formerly  ordered 
Consented  and  agreed  that  a Rate  of  Twentie  pound  p'ann  shall 
issue  and  be  payd  by  the  sayd  Inhabitants  and  their  heires 
from  and  out  of.  a certaineporcon  of  land  in  Dorchester  Called 
Tomson^s  Iland  for  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  a schools 
in  Dorchester  afor&sayd,  And  that  vppon  experience  it  is  found 
to  be  a matter  of  great  labour  and  difficutie  to  collect  the 
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sayd  rent  from  soe  many  severall  p’sones  as  ought  to  paye  the 
same  accordinge  there  seuerall  p' portions  the  y^'sones  that  hauo 
title  to  land  in  the  sayd  Hand  and  who  therfore  ought  to  paye 
the  sayd  rent,  beinge  noe  lesse  in  number  than  six  score  or 
theraboute , And  inasmuch  as  the  sayd  rent  of  Twentie  pound 
when  it  is  duly  Collected  and  payed  is  not  of  it,selfe  suffitient 
maintenance,  for  a schoole  'without  some  addicon  thervnto 
For  the  augment inge  therof  of  the  sayd  rent  and  td  the  intent 
that  the  same  may  henceforth  be  more  readily  collected  and  payd 
It  is  heerby  ordered  and  all  the  p*sent  Inhabitants  of 
dorchester  aforsayd  Whose  names  are  hervnto  subscribed  doe  for 
themselues  and  their  heires  heerby  Covenant  consent  and  agree 
that  from  henceforth  the  said  Hand  and  all  the  benefitt  and 
prfitts  therof  and  all  there  right  and  Intrest  in  the  same  shall- 
be  wholy  and  for  euer  bequeathed  and  given  away  from  themseleus 
and  their  heires  vnto  the  Town  of  Dorchester  afohsayd  for  the 
instructinge  and  Teachings  of  Children  and  youth  in  good 
literature  and  Learninge.  And  to  the  intent  that  the  better 
maintenance  for  a free  schoole  as  is  heerby  intended  may  rise 
from  and  out  of  the  sayd  Hand  It  is  thsrfor  the  mynd  of  the 
P'sent  donours  that  the  sayd  Hand  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme  be 
lett,  assigned  and  set  ouer  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Dorchester 
for  the  time  beinge  or  theire/agents  for  such  yearlie  rent  or 
rents  as  shall  in  Common  Estimation  amount  to  the  full  value 
of  the  sayd  Hand. 

"And  to  the  intent  that  the  godly  intentions  of  the  p'sent 
donoures  may  not  be  frustrated  or  disapoynted  nor  the  free 
schooles  heerby  intended  suffer  any  pruidice  or  damage  by  the^ 
insuffitient  tenants  or  Tenants  to  the  sayd  Hand,  or  through 
none  payment  of  the  rent  that  ought  to  be  payd  for  the  same  It 
is  heerby  ordered  and  the  p'sent  donoures  doe  hearby  declare 
that  it  is  there  mynd  that  the  sayd  Hand  shalbe  lett  assigned 
and  sett  Ouer  only  to  such  Tenant  or  Tenants. shall  by  land 
or  otherwise  suffitiently  secure  the^rlnttherof  for  the  vse 
and  behoofs  of  the  schools  as  aforsayd  in  such  manner  and  forme 
and  at  such  time  and  tym33  of  payment  as  shalbe  agreed  vppon 
by  and  betweene  the  inhabi tants  of  Dorchester  or  there  agents , 
one  the  one  p^tie  and  the  sayd  Tenant  or  Tenannts  one  the  other 
prtye. 

"And  for  avoydinge  the  Trouble  that  myght  arise  in  Collecting 
and  gather  inge  the  same  rent  by  to  (great  a 'multitude  of  t&e- 
Tenants  that  ought  to  pay  the  same  , and  to  the  intent  that  the 
rents  which  shalbecome  due  for  the  sayd  Hand  may  be  the  better 
and  more  redylie  Collected  and  payd.it  is  heerby  ordered  and 
declared  that  the  sayd  Hand  shall  neuer  be  lett  out  to  soe  many 
tennants  as  shalbe  aboue^Tn  number  at  once. 
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" In  witness  wharof  the  p^sent  Inhabitants  have  heervnto 

- ^ . •—  0/ 

subscribed  ther  names  the  seaventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
in  the  yeare  1641«{:Memorand.  that  before  the  subscribinge  A 
prsent  the  donouris  afor  sayd  did  further  agree  and  declare 
that  it  we.s  and  is  there  mynd  and  true  intencons  that  if  at 
any  tyrae  ther  shall  happen  and  fallout  a vacancie  and  want  of 
a schoolmaster  by  means  of  death  or  otherwis,  yet  the  rents 
and  prfitts  ishuinge  and  arisinge  of  the  sayd  Hand  shalbe 
converted  and  applied  only  to  and  for  the  maintenance  and  vse 
of ' the  schoole  either  by  augment! n.ge  the  stipend  for  a school- 
master or  otherwise  but  not  for  any  other  vse." 


The  tov/n  of  Dorchester  had  jurisdiction  over  Thompson's 
Island  after  it  was  granted  to  them  by  the  General  Court  in 
March  1634-5,  but  only  owned  it  after  the  conveyance  of  1641. 


^The  town  appointed  the  Elders,  Mr.  Stoughton  and  Mr.  Glover 
to  set  the  land  at  a rent  "fov  the  best  Benefit  of  y^  Schoole." 
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CHAPTER  lY 


JOHN  THOMPSON 

While  the  town  of  Dorchester  received  the  income  from 
Thompson's  Island,  John  Thompson,  the  son  of  David  Thomson, 
the  previous  owner  and  first  settler,  was  growing  to  maturity. 

John  Thompson  was  probably  borne^in  1625  at  Little  Harbor 
about  three  years  after  David  and  Amies  Thomson  came  to  America. 

He  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  New  Hampshire.  He  was 

still  an  infant  one  or  two  years  of  age  when  his  parents  moved 

to  Thompson's  Island.  Here  the  family  lived  about  two  years 

when  David  Thomson  died  leaving  his  wife,  his  son  John,  and 

several  servants  living  at  the  island.  Sometime  within  the 

next  three  years,  or  between  1628  and  1631,  Mrs.  Thomson  left  , 

the  island,  married  Mr*  Samuel  Maverick,  and  moved  to  Chelsea  VvvW 

taking  her  young  son  with  her.  So  John  Thompson  grew  to  boyhood 

and  later  to  manhood  in  the  home  of  his  stepfather  , Mr.  Samuel 

Maverick.  He  began  trading  and  fishing  long  before  he  became 

of  age.  The  island  in  1634  was  probably  not  inhabited  when 

the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  claimed  jurisdiction  over  it. 

The  business  transactions  of  John  Thompson  that  appear 
in  the  Aspinwall  Notarial  Records  previous  to  1646  are  signed 
also  by  his  stepfather,  Samuel  Maverick.  One  of  the  papers 
clearely  states: 

"I  John  Thomson  doe  assigns  this  Bill  unto  my  f father  3amuell 
Maverick  to  ask’'  etc.  etc, 

The  papers  signed  later  than  1646  bear  only  his  own  signature, 
which  shows  very  clearly  that  he  came  of  age  about  the  year 
1646. 

In  May  1648,  John  Thompson  bought  one  half  of  a house 
with  some  land  at  Charlestown  of  William  Roberts,  In  payment, 
he  gave  his  note  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  with 
Thompson's  Island  as  security. 

"(5)  1648 . Bee  it  knowne  by  these  pntes  that  I John^hompson 
mariner  m^  of  the  Elisabeth  of  N:  England  do  acknowledge 
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myselfe  indebted  unto  Roberts  of  Charlstowns  ’.Vine  coop  alias 
Mariner  in  the  full  & just  sume  of  one  hundred  & fourty  pounds 
sterl  to  be  paid  unto  him  the  s^  Roberts  or  his  Assignes 
at  or  uppon  the  25^  of  November  next  ensueing  the  date  hereof, 
at  the  house  of  the  s4  Roberts  in  Wapping  neere  the  ould 
staires  wfr^out  any  trouble  or  interruption;  Unto  the  true  pformance 
whereof  I the  s^  John  Thompson  do  bind  my  selfe  mine  heires 
executo^  & Administrate  in  pticular  my  Island  lysing  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  neere  Dorchester  called  by  the  name  of 
Thompsons  Island;  And  in  case  of  Ron  payment  at  time  & place  ap- 
pointed it  shalbe  lawful  for  the  s^  WVlv Roberts  his  heires  & As- 
signes to  enter  & take  possession  of  the  Island  to  his  or 
theirs  pper  use,  except  the  sd  John  Thompson  shallin  the  means 
season  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  s<^  Roberts  the  summe 
of  twenty  fyve  pounds  p Cent  during  his  non  payment , or 
sufficient  security  to  the  s^-  Roberts  or  his  Assignes  for  the 
same,  witness  my  hand  & seale  23  (3)  1648. 

Sealed  & dd  in  p sence  of  John  Thompson 

Robert  Dennis  Sc  a seale. 

Rich;  Thurston 
T Asp inwall  Not:  Publ. 

At  this  time,  John  Thompson  was  a mariner  on  the  ship 
Elisabeth  of  New  England  loading  his  schooner  with  fish  and 
other  commodities  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

When  John  Thompson  became  of  age  about  1646  , he  entered 
the  first  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  the  possession 
of  Thompson’s  Island.  Again  in  1648,  he  petitioned  the 
General  Court.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick  testified 
in  his  behalf  and  the  General  Court  granted  him  the  island. 

We  find  on  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  3a y the  following; 

"1648,  10  May. 

For  as  it  appears  to  this  Covte,  upon  the  petition  of  Mr 
John  Thomson,  sonn  Sc  heire  of  David  Thomson,  deceased,  that  the 
said  David,  in  or  about  the  yeare  1626,  did  take  actuall  posses- 
sion of  an  iland  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  called  Thomsons  Hand, 

& being  then  vacuum  domicilium,  & before  the  pattent  granted  To  u^o  ^ 

an  habitation,  & dying  soone  after,  leaving  the  petition^  an  I i 

infant , who,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  did  make  his  claims  I 

formerly,  & now  again,  by  his  said  petition,  this  Co^te  con-  ukl 

sidling  the  premises,  & not  lwilling  to  deprive  any  of  their 

lawfull  right  & possessions  or  to  .pmit  any  phufoice  to  come 

to  the  petition^in  the  time  of  his  non  age,  do  hereby  graunt 

the  said  iland,  called  Thomsons  Iland,  to  the  said  John  Thomson 

Sc  his  heires  foreuer,  to  belong  to  this  iurisdict ion , & to  be  und^ 

the  gov^nment  & lawes  thereof." 


John  Thompson  was  away  from  Boston  on  business  so  much 

of  the  time  that  in  June  1648,  he  empowered  Beni.  Gillom. 
an  attorney , to  let  Thompson’s  Island  for  him. 


U»Ja-  aUstt Ol'IxJ/) 

The  -t-ewa  of  Dorchester  wh-leh  had  owned  the  island  for 
-s-even  years  wefeemuch  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
General  Court.  K claimed  that  sufficient  opportunity 
had  not  been  given  the  inhabitants  topresent  their  side  of 
case.  So  at  the  next  session  of  the  Court,  the  inhabitants 
Dorchester  sent  a petition  to  the  General  Court  asking  for 
some  island  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
school.  This  is  the  petition: — 

"To  the  honoured  Generali  Court  now  assembled  at  Boston, 
the  humble  petition  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester. 

"Whereas  this  honoured  Court  formerly  granted  unto  the 
towns  of  Dorchester  the  Hand  called  Thompson’s  Hand,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  long  since  granted  the  same  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a free  school©  there  forever:  And  whereas 
this  Court  at  the  last  Session  thereof  vppon  the  petition 
of  Mr.  John  Thompson  for  the  said  Hand  (Mr.  Mavericks  testifying 
on  his  behalf e , that  in  the  years  1626  Mr.  David  Thompson  his 
father  took  possession  thereof  as  a vacuum  domicil ium,  and 
dyeinge,  the  said  John  Thompson  when  he  came  to  age  demanded 
the  same)  granted  unto  the  said  John  Thompson  the  said  Hand 
forever.  The  which  we  thinks  this  Court  would,  not  have  so  granted 
unto  him  before  the  Towns  had  been  called,  and  libertie  given 
them  to  have  answered  and  pleaded  or  otherwise  dealt  with  the 
said  John  Thompson  about  the  said  Hand:  but  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  or  some  other  important  reasons  for  common  good, 
moved  the  Court  thereunto:  We  therefore,  not  doubting  of  the 

justice  and  favor  of  the  Courts  towards  vs  and  the  furtherance 
of  a free  school©  amongst  vs  (which  otherwise  is  like  to  faile) 
doe  humblio  desire  this  honoured  Courte  to  grant  vs  some  Hand 
(within  the  Court’s  power  to  grant)  which  may  help  vs  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a free  schools  in  lieu  of  that  which  is  now 
taken  away,  and  not  only  wee  but  posteritie  while  time  shall  last 
will  have  cause  to  bless  you,  your  justice  and  piety  in  advanc- 
ing learnings. 

"And  so  we  rest 

"Your  humble  Petitioners, 

"The  Inhabitants  of  Dorchester." 

"Subscribed  for  them  all  by  the  Selectmen, 

John  Wi swell, 

Thos.  Jones, 

William  Blake, 

Geo.  Weekes, 

Joseph  Farnworth, 

William  Clarke, 

William  Sumner." 

1648. 
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The  reply  of  the  General  Court  was  as  follows 

" In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester, 
for  some  island  for  and  towards  the  mayntenance  of  a free 
schoble  amongst  them,  and  in  lews  of  Thomsons  Hand,  which  is 
now  taken  from  them,  it  was  agreed.vppon  bythe  Court,  that  when 
the  town  should  p)  sent  that  which  was  fit  to  be  guien,  it 
would  be  conferd  vppon  them." 

> ■> 

Although  the  town  of  Dorchester  was  not  satisfied,  the 
matter  rested  for  two  years.  In  1650,  again,  the  inhabitants 
of  Dorchester  petitioned  the  General  Court  , a hearing  was 
granted,  and  the  town  of  Dorchester^ras  ordered  to  summon 
John  Thompson  to  plead  his  case.  We  read  on  the  Records 
* . 

"In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester 
for  the  confirmation  of  theire  title  vnto  Thompsons  Hand, 
which  hath  benne  lately  questioned,  it  is  ordred , that  the 
petitiono^  be  rsferd  to  the  next  session  of  this  Court,  to 
receiue  a more  full  answer  to  theire  petition;  & in  the  meane 
time,  they  shall  have  liletis  to  take  out  summons  or  attatchment 
agaynst  M John  Thompson,  to  require  him  to  appeare  then  & 
there  to  make  his  defence  against  the  petit iono-^  respect inge  the 
sayd  island.  _p  Curiam." 


Evidently,  John  Thompson  was  not  summoned  and  did  not 
appear  at  Court  for  the  case  was  continued  i»o  the  next  session, 

"Whereas  in  the  first  session  of  this  Court,  vpon  the  petition 
of  sundry  on  the  behalf  of  the  schole  of  Dochester,  in  relation 
to  the  title  of  the  iland  called  Thompsons  Hand,  itt  was 
ordered,  that  John  Thompson  should  be  s onioned  or  attached 
to  attend  a hearing  of  the  case  at  this  p)sent  session,  yett 
not  knowing  the  same  was  served  , on  their  request  itt  is 
heereby  ordered,  tha ^attachment  shall  be  graunted  to  bind 
sajd  Thompson  to  attend  a hearing  of  the  case  at  the  next 
session  of  this  Court." 

Finally  the  hearing  came  off  and  among  the  evidence  offered 
by  John  Thompson  , were  four  depositions  made  by  William 
Trevore , William  Blackstone  , Saggamore  of  Aggawam , and  Captain 
Miles  Standish. 
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^ On  the  petition,  in  the  space  beside  the  signatures, 
is  written  the  following 

’’The  Dept's  are  willing  to  answer  this  pet.  when  the  Towne 
presents  that  which  is  fit  to  be  given  and  before  our  honoured 
Magistrate’s  consent  thervnto.’’ 


. • •; 


^2 


"I  Win.  Trevour  &c  that  "Thompsons  Island”  is  ”the”  former- 
ly called  "Island  of  Trevour"  which  I took  possession  of  in 
1619  and  declared  the  same  (as  the  effect  of  my  proceedings) 
to  Mr.  David  Thompson  in  London;  on  which  information  the 
said  T.  obtained  a grant  and  patten  for  peaceable  and  quiet 
possession  of  s^  island  to  him  and  heirs  forever:-  I^eing  in 
the  Company’s  service  at  the  said  time.  To  this  I testify  on 
oath  27  of  2d  mo  1650.  Deposed  the  day  before  named  before 
me  Incr.  Nowell  That  this  is  a true  copy  taken  and  compared  with 
the  original  left  on  file.  Attests,  Ed  Rawson  Seer." 

"I  Wm*  Blaxton  testify  that  the  Island  called  Thomson’s 
I.  is  by  Dorchester  neck,  and  that  I heard  ould  Mr.  Thompson 
affirm  that  he  had  a patten  for  it  and  that  there  is  an  har- 
bour in  that  island  for  a boate  which  none  of  the  rest  of  the 
islands  had  and  that  those  that  put  hoggs  there  doe  it  by  his 
consent  to  my  knowledge.  Taken  upon  oath  this  5th  of  the 
5th  mo  1650  William  Hibbins 

That  this  is  a true  copy  compared  with  that  left  on  file, 

Att , E.R. Sec . 

"I  Saggamore  of  Aggawan  testify  that  in  the  years  1619: 
or  thereabouts  as  I Remember  1 went  in  my  owns  person  w^M71 
David  Thompson  and  then  he  tooke  possession  of  the  Island  be- 
fore Dorchester  he  likeing  no  other  but  that  because  of  the 
Smale  Riuer  and  then  no  Indeans  vpon  it  or  any  wigwam  or 
planting  nor  hath  been  by  any  Endeans  inhabbited  or  claimed 
since  but  two  years  agoe  Harmlem  an  old  Indianpf  Dorchester 
witness  my  hand  this  13thf  of  July  before  MS^.  G-reenleafe  16*§- 
witness  Edmond  Oreenleafe 

. Sagam  of  Aggawam 

This  is  a true  Copie  Compared  w1^  its  originall  on  file  as 
Att1*.  E.R. Sec. 

July  15th  1650 

"I  doe  testify  that  in  the  yeare  1620  1 came  into  this 
Country  and  I take  it  the  same  yeare  I was  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  with  Will  jam  Trevoyre  and  then  being  vpon  the  Island 
lying  neere  Dorchester  and  called  the  sajd  Island;  Island 
Trevoyre  and  then  no  nativesAthere  Inhabiting  neither  was 
there  any  Signs  of  any  that  had  been  there  that  I could  per- 
ceive nor  of  many  jieares  after.  P Miles  Standish 

Further  I 6ann  testify  that  David  Thompson  shewed  me  a 
very  Ancient  Pattent  and  that  Isle  Thompson  was  in  it  but  the 
termes  of  it  I cannot  remember.  P Miles  Standish 

Deposed  before  the  whole  court  25th  QQtober  1650.” 

, E.R. Sec. 

"That  this  is  a true  Copie  Compar’d  w IF  its  Originall 
left  on  file  Attests  Edward  Rawson,  Secret. 

Sept  20th  1621. 

30th 
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Probably  the  original  patent  for  the  island  was  also  taken 

to  Court  as  John  Thompson  had  it  in  his  possession  as  late  as 
1643,  when  the  General  Court  ordered  it  presented  to  Court. 10 ' 

Finally,  as  a result  of  the  hearing,  the  General  Court 
confirmed  the  title  of  John  Thompson  to  the  island  and  Dorchester 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  costs.  On  the  Records  is  the  following 
decision:- 

°16  Oct,  1650. 

Whereas  M.  John  Tompson  by  vertue  of  an  order  from  the 
General  Court,  was  attached  & gaue  bond  to  answer  at  this  Court 
the  complaynt  of  Thomas  Jones  <Jt  John  Wiswall , in  behalfe 
of  the  schole  of  Dorchester,  respecting  the  island  called 
Thompson  Island,  & the  title  thsrevnto , the  Court,  after  a 
full  hearing  of  the  case,  & all  the  evidences  on  both  sides, 
found  for  the  def  & allowed  his  bill  of  costs  to  the  value 
of  three  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  six  pence." 

In  the  ^Annals  of  Dorchester"  is  a record  of  the  decision 
of  the  Court  as  follows 

• 1639This 

This  year  Thompson’s  Island  was  appro  for  y benefit  of  a 
School,  but  afterward  yA  Town  was  sued  out  of  y*  Possession." 

Rev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  also,  records  the  fact  in  the  first 
history  of  Dorchester.  13 

"Thomfon’s  island  was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  a 
school  in  1639;  but  afterwards  the  town  was  fued  out  of  its 
poffeffion,  and  the  General  Court  granted  one  thousand  acres 
of  wild  land  in  lieu  of  it." 

In  this  way,  Dorchester  lost  possession  of  the  island 
although  she  continued  to  have  jurisdiction  over  it  until 
1834,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Boston  to  be  used 
as  a Farm  School.  Still , Dorchester  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  Court  in  regard  to  Thompson’s  Island. 

So  in  1652  the  town  voted  to  try  again  to  obtain  the  island . 

"At  Generali  towne  meeting  the  18  of  the  11  mo:  52  it  was 
voted  (without  aney  Contra  dissent  appearing)  that  their  should 
be  an  indeavoring  to  obtayne  Tomsons  Hand  agayne  by  another 
sute  in  Court." 

There  is  nothing  , however,  in  the  Colonial  Records  in 
regard  to  this  attempt. 
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Winneuguassam , 

There  was  one  other  claimant^who  sent  in  his  petition 
to  the  Court,  "craving  Thompsons  Hand  to  be  restored  to  him 
as  his  inheritance."  There  are  two  items  on  the  "Records  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay"  relating 
to  this  petition.^ 

"1654,  19  October. 

An  Indian,  pferring  a pet  to  this  Court,  for  Thompsons 
Hand,  is  referd  for  answer  to  a course  of  law  in  a Qourt  of 
justice. " 

"1654,1  November. 

In  ansA  to  the  peticon  of  Winneuguassam,  an  Indian,  craving 
Thompsons  Hand  to  be  restored  to  him  as  his  inheritance,  altho" 
the  Court  cannot  see  cawse  at  p’sent  to  heare  the  case,  nor 
out  heareing  to  restore  the  peticoner  the  land,  yett  judge  meete 
to  give  him  libertje  of  tryal , in  any  Court  fit  for  cognizance 
of  it,  notwithstanding  any  former  acts  of  this  Court  therein." 

Nothing  more  was  heard  from  this  petition. 

Again  in  1658  or  59,  the  matter  of  Thompson’s  Island  was 
brought  up  in  Dorchester  town  meeting. 

"At  a twone  meeting  the  : 8;  1;  1658  or  1659  ther  was 
voted  then  that  the  inhabitants  would  haue  a tryall  at  the 
Charge  of  the  towne  for  to  gett  Tomson’s  yland  for  the  towne  of 
Dorchester  as  they  suppose  that  it  is  ther  by  right  and  it  was 
also  voted  the  same  day  that  the  selectmen  ar3  desired  and 
impowered  to  p’secute  the  triall  in  the  best  way  and  maner  as 
they  shall  thinks  best  and  most  Convenient  for  the  obtaining  of  it. 

A committee  of  two  selectmen  , Roger  Clap  and  Hopestill  Foster, 
were  appointed  to  present  the  following  petition  to  the  General 
Court.  J/ 

"To  the  Hon  Generali  Court  Now  assembled  at  Boston,  the 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester 
Humbly  sheweth, 

"That  wheras  there  was  many  years  since  granted  by  this  dourt, 
as  appears  by  record,  a sertaine  Hand  called  Thomsons  Hand  wf^ 
we  the  said  Inhabitants  possest  diuers  years  and  hopefull  to 
haue  euer  enjoyed  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  o^selues  and 
posterity  (the  same  being  giuen  to  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
a free  sdhoole  In  Dorchester)  but  the  s^-  Hand  hath  bin  taken 
from  vs  and  settled  on  others  to  the  almost  if  not  totall 
ouerthrow  of  o^free  scoole  w^as  soe  hopefull  for  posterity, 
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both  our  ovme  and  neihbors  also  who  had  or  might  haue  reaped, 
benefit  thereby. 

"Our  Humble  Request  to  this  hon71^  Court  is,  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  reneiue  yo^  former  grant  of  the  said  Hand,  and 
confirms  the  same  vnto  vs,  we  conceiuing  we  had  Just  title  ther 
vnto , or  Elc,  that  you  would  bee  pleased  to  grant  vnto  vs  one 
thousand  ackers  of  land  In  some  conueient  place  or  places 
(for  the  end  afo-^sd,  namly , the  maintenance  of  dijng  scoole) 
where  we  shall  find  it,  and  in  the  courts  power  to  grant  the 
same,  and  yo7'"’ petition^shall  pray,&c. 

"Dor:  18:  8.  (October,)  "Roger  Clap,  ), 

1659:  "Kopestill  Foster) 

name  and  by  order  from 
y^  town." 

In  answer  to  this  petition,  the  Court  granted  one  thousand 
acres  of  uncultivated  land./5- 

’’1659,  12  November. 

"In  ans^  to  yA'  pet  icon  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester, 
the  Court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  the  touns  of  Dorchester 
a thousand  acres  of  land  in  lejw  of  Thompsons  Island,  formerly 
sett  a pt  for  a free  schoole  in  Dorchester,  but  by  judgment  of 
y*-  Court  given  to  John  Tompson,  & y ^ sajd  land  to  be  lajd 
out  where  they  cann  find  it,  & improouing  it  for  y^  bennefitt 
of  sajd  schoole". 

Immediately  , the  town  made  plans  to  lay  out  the  land/? 

"At  the  meetings  of  the  selectmen  the  14:  (9)  1659  they  then 
desired  and  impowered  William  Clarke  and  Henry  Woodward  to  serch 
and  seeke  out  a farm  of  1000  acres  of  land  granted  vnto  the 
towns  of  Dorchester  for  the  vse  of  a scoole  by  the  generall 
Court  held  at  Boston  the  18th  of  October:  1659:" 

It  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  before  anything  more 
was  done  in  the  matter. 

"16  03,  3 J&jl*/,  ^ 

"The  same^it  was  passed  by  a vote  with  Reference  to  the 
schoole  land  which  is  granted  by  the  Generali  Court  in  leiw  of 
IJpmsons  island  that  the  worshipfull  Mr.  Stoughton . Enoch  wiswell, 
and  John  Srecke  would  looks  after  and  take  Care  for  the  laying 
of  it  out." 
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On  the  29th  of  October,  1716,  Samuel  Paul,  Capt.  Oliver 
Wiswall , and  Capt,  Thomas  Tilestone,  were  chosen  as  a Commottee 
"to  look  for  the  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  Dorchester  school, 
to  see  where  they  could  find  the  same."  They  were  "also  empowered 
to  get  a surveyor  to  lay  out  the  said  land  forthwith,  and  to 
make  a return  of  their  doings"  to  the  town,  at  the  December 
meeting. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1717,  Mr.  Samuel  Capen,  Sen., 
and  Joseph  Hall  were  appointed  to  "look  after"  the  said  lands, 

"with  all  speed,  wisdom  and  discretion  for  the  good  of  the  town." 

Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  about  sixty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  grant,  the  land  was  selected  and  laid  out.  The  tract 
was  located  in  what  was  afterwards  called  Lunenburg,  in 
Worchester  Co.  From  the  financial  accounts  of  the  town,  made  up 
for  the  year  1718,  we  learn  there  was  "paid  at  sundry  times 
to  the  committee  for  laying  out  1000  acres  of  land  , £8  13s."  ^ 2 
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During  all  this  time,  John  Thompson, probably  , lived  most 
of  the  time  away  from  the  island.  For  we  read  in  the"Notarial 
Records’’  of  William  Aspinwall  that  John  Thompson  rose  from 
mariner  to  commander  or  captain  of  the  ship  Gift  of  God,  owned 
by  London  merchants.  He  traded  from  Boston  to  the  Barbadoee , 
the  Cape  de  Virde , the  coast  of  Spain  and  France  and  to  England. 

He  owned  part  of  his  ship,  and  recorded  the  sale  of  another 
trading  vessel  at  Boston.  In  1650,  he  bought  another  house  in 
Charlestown  of  Robert  Nash  recording  a mortgage  to  Nicholas 
Davison. 

John  Thompson  owned  Thompson’s  Island  only  four  years.  In 
1650,  he  was  in  debt  to  two  Bristol  merchants  to  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  and  six  shillings.  He  gave  his 
note  for  the  amount  with  Thompson's  Island  as  security.  two 
years  later,  the  island  was  seized  for  debt  by  the  two  merchants, 
William  Stratton  acting  as  their  attorney^At  that  time,  the 
island  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
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After  following  the  sea  for  many  years,  John  Thompson 
settled  at  Weymouth  where  he  lived  a few  years  and  served  as 
constable  and  townsman.  -z^ 

Under  the  first  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  , 
none  were  considered  freemen  or  members  of  the  bodypolitic 
until  they  were  admitted  by  the  General  Court  and  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  government  established.  John  Thompson 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  onHffay  1535  at  Boston  and  on 
May  18,  1653  at  Weymouth. ^7- 


In  1663,  John  Thompson  moved  to  Mendon  and  was  one  of  the  . 
first  fifteen  householders  to  settle  in. new  town.  *e8'- 

^ A 

« 1663.  Dedham,  30,  (10)  ,63. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Committee  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
persons  whatever  that  shall  be  accepted  to  grants  of  lands 
shall  be  enjoined  to  be  settled  there  with  their  families  by 
the  middle  of  November  next  1664  upon  penaltie  of  forfeiture 
of  all  their  grants  there  and  all  Publicke  Charges 
disbursed  them. 

’’John  Thompson  and  Joseph  White  had  their  grants  renewed” - 

At  the  first  town  meeting  held  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  in  1667  , John  Thompson  was  chosen  one  of  the  first 
selectmen.  Nearly  every  year  he  held  some  public  office  either 
as  selectman  or  surveyor  of  the  highways.  John  Thompson  became 
a large  land  holder.  Besides  his  first  house-lot  of  forty  acres  , 
he  obtained  more  land  when  the  meadows  were  divided,  later, 
another  houselot , and  in  1672,  still  another  piece  when  the  swamps 
were  divided.  A</ 

In  1674,  John  Thompson  wa.s  selected  to  keep  the  first 
publick,  house  in  Mendon  which  was  located  near  the  homestead 
of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  C.  P.  Hastings. 

” John  Thompson,  senior,  Chosen  for  to  kepe  an  ordenery  and 
publique  Hous  of  Inter  tainement." 

In  July  1675,  Mendon  was  the  first  town  in  Massachusetts 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  King  rhilip's  War.  The 
Indians  burned  the  town  of  Mendon  and  the  people  fled  to  the 
neighboring  towns.  During  the  war,  there  was  a break  of  five 
years  in  the  town  records.  As  early  as  1677,  the  setlers  began 
to  return,  but  the  government  was  not  reorganized  till  1680. 

Eoth  John  Thompson,  senior,  and  his  son  returned  and  at  the 
first  town  meeting  after  the  war  John  Thompson,  senior,  was 
elected  selectman. 

There  was  much  trouble  and  danger  from  intoxicated  Indians 
and  although  a law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
to  Indians,  it  was  not  very  rigidly  enforced.  Consequently., 
in  1682,  came  the  first  temperance  movement  in  Mendon , when  a 
petition  was  sent  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  General  Court  in 
session  at  Boston , asking  it  to  prohibit  the  Indians  from  passing 
through  the  town  on  account  of  dangers  from  drunkenness. 
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This  was  signed  by  -beth  John  Thompson  M senior , and  junior. 

John  Thompson  was  prominent  in  town  affairs  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  November  1685.  He  left  a widow,  a son  John, 
and  two  daughters.  His  will  was  proved  in  April  1686.  He 
bequeathed  to  his  wife,  Sarah,  ten  pounds,  to  his  son,  John, 
his  lands,  household  goods, etc.,  to  his  daughter^  ,Mehi table 
Hayward  and  Sarah  Aldrich  each  ten  shillings*-  2,0 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OP  THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 

The  records  of  the  owners  of  Thompson’ 3 Island  extend  back 
as  far  as  1621.  It  was  owned  by  a Scotchman  before  Dorchester 
or  Boston  were  settled  and  within  a year  after  the  Pilgrims 
arrived  at  Plymouth. 

A distinction  should  be  made  between  the  ownership  of 
Thompson’s  Island  and  the  jurisdiction  over  the  island, 
although  some  of  the  early  records  seem  to  confuse  the  terms. 

The  right  of  ownership  to  the  island  is  to  be  found  among  the 
deeds  and  wills  recorded  at  the  registries  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
and  Essex  Counties.  The  record  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
island  is  to  be  found  among  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts . 

The  ownership  of  the  island  may  be  traced  back  two 
hundred  years  to  the  Indians,  as  the  accompanying  table  shows. 

That  the  American  Indians  were  the  first  owners  and  inhabitants 
there  is  abundant  proof.  About  the  spring  at  the  southern 
corner  of  Bowditch  Drove,  and  along  the  bank  east  of  the  farm 
house,  many  relics  have  been  found  including  spearheads,  arrow- 
heads, mortars,  pestles,  axes,  plummets,  etc. 

In  1621,  William  Trevore , ornof  the  party  of  Pilgrims 
who  discovered  the  island,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
David  Thomson.  In  1623,  David  Thomson,  himself,  came  to  America 
and  three  years  later  moved  to  Massachusetts  Bay  where  he  settled 
on  the  island  since  known  by  his  name.  Soon  after,  he  died 
leaving  his  wife  and  infant  son,  John.  Within  a few  years, 

Mrs.  Thomson  married  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick,  and  went,  taking  her.son, 
to  live  at  Winnisimmet,  now  Chelsea,  and  later  to  Noddle’s 
Island,  now  East  Boston. 

In  1631,  the  island  was  not  inhabited,  probably,  when  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  claimed  it  together  with  the  other 
islands  of  the  bay.  For  three  years,  they  held  Thompson’s  Island. 

In  1634.  the  island  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester 
for  the  support  of  a free  school.  Seven  years  later,  seventy 
of  the  most  influential  townsmen  deeded  the  island  to  the  town 
of  Dorchester.  So  for  fourteen  years,  Dorchester  owned  , either 
directly  or  indirectly,  Thompson’s  Island.  The  jurisdiction  over 
the  island  lasted  for  two  hundred  years. 
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In  1646,  when  John  Thompson  became  of  age  , he  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  the  possession  of  Thompson’s  Island. 

His  second  petition,  in  1648,  was  granted.  He  owned  the  island, 
however,  only  four  years.  In  1652,  he  became  indebted  to  two 
Bristol  merchants  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds , and  six 
shillings,  giving  Thompson's  Island  as  security.  The  merchants 
appointed  as  their  attorney,  Mr.  William  Stratton  who  obtained 
an  order  from  the  General  Court  to  seize  the  island.  Robert 
Sedgwicke  and  Richard  Sprague  apprized  the  island  at  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Then  William  Stratton  sold  the  island  to 
Francis  Norton  and  Nicholas  Davison  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  ten  pence,  the  entire 
amount  of  the  debt. 

Within  a few  years,  Francis  Norton  and  Nicholas  Davison 
sold  the  island  to  William  Paine  of  Boston,  who  gave  it  to  his 
son,  John,  March  18,  1658,  upon  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Parker 
of  Boston.  John  Paine  owned  the  island  for  six  years.  In  1662, 
he  mortgaged  it  to  Simond  Lynde  and  four  years  later  , he 
deeded  it%  to  him. 

The  island  remained  in  possession  of  the  Lynde  family  for 
over  one  hundred  years.  This  fanily  was  an  illustrious  one 
in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  . It  contained  two  chief 
justices  of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Lynde  and  Benjamin  Lynde  Jr. 
both  of  whom'  owned  Thompson’s  Island. 

Simond  Lynde,  who  purchesed  the  island  in  1666,  was  an 
assistant  of  a justice  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  lived  on  the 
southeasterly  side  of  Tremont  Hill,  where  he  died  November  22, 
1687.  Although  he  had,  during  his  life  timq^ given  Thompson’s 
Island  to  his  sixth  child,  Benjamin  Lynde  Sr.  he  also  willed  it 
to  him. 

Benjamin  Lynde  Sr.  was  carefully  educated  for  the  bar. 

After  improving  all  of  the  opportunities  that  this  country 
afforded,  he  studied  in  London.  When  he  returned  home,  it  was 
said,  that  he  was  the  best  educated  lawyer  in  America.  He  was 
a great  scholar  and  aspecially  fond  of  the  classics.  He  married 
settled  in  Salem,  and  rose  quickly  in  his  profession  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Province. 

After  his  death,  there  was  found  among  his  papers,  a poem 
on  Thompson's  Island,  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  the 
epistles  of  Horace  in  which  he  described  his  Swabian  farm. 
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THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 


Dear  Paulus  it’s  a busy  trade  of  late 
T' enquire  the  value  of  each  man's  estate; 

What  our  next  neighbor's  farm  or  Isle  brings  in, 

If  warm  without,  it  keeps  him,  and  within; 

What  cattle  for  the  plow  may  be  his  stock, 

How  large  and  multiplyed  his  fleecy  flock; 

How  many  milch  kine  his  rich  pastures  feed, 

What  stately  wanton  mares  to  mend  his  breed; 

How  much  he  mowes,  what  tillage  he  may  tend, 

What  gard'n,  and  how  his  laden  fruit  trees  bend. 

To  save  these  queries  about  our  Isle, 

Kind  Heaven  which  placed  it  well  doss  on  it  smile; 

In  form  triangular,  its  gradual  sides 

Rise  from  the  arms  of  Neptune's  gentle  tides, 

South  West  of  Royal  William's  Citadel 
Cn  Castle  Isle,  by  Romer  finish'd  well, 

Heart  of  the  Province,  and  its  piercing  eye, 

With  bulwarks  strong,  and  bright  artillery, 

Guarding  all  parts  that  near  adjacent  lye. 

Two  rural  neighbouring  townes  ly  west  of  it, 

Two  sacred  Domes,  and  Stoughton,  Tailer's  seat, 

With  grovy  cottages  of  distant  Vills, 

That  ly  beneath  the  huge  Coerulian  Hills. 

Close,  on  the  South,  a Cliff  lifts  up  its  brow. 

High,  prominent  o'er  the  parting  stream  below; 

From  whence  the  Native's  fate-predicting  squaw 
Their  Ruins,  and  the  Briton's  Rise  foresaw; 

That  Heaven's  swift  plagues  shall  quickly  sweep  away 
The  Indians  'round  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

But  she  (while  they  her  rage  prophetic  mock) 

Flings  headlong  down  from  the  steep  craggy  rock; 
Mu-Squantum!  from  her  dying  murmurs  fell, 

And  thence  call'd  Squantum  Neck,  (as  antients  tell). 
A narrow  gut,  deep  swift,  and  curling  tide, 

This  spacious  neck  from  Thomson's  Isle  divide; 

Ebbing  or  flowing,  still  its  purles  displayes, 

And  branches  intp  twp  delicious  Bayes; 

In  which,  when  calm,  the  verdant  hill  above 
Beholds  itself  below,  a lovely  grove; 

For  grotesque  rocks  and  real  sylvan  scenes 
Grace  its  high  top  with  Pines  and  Evergreens, 
Offering  a pleasing  prospect  tp  our  eyes, 

And  sheltering  us  when  Eastern  storms  arise. 


Thence  in  still  Sumer  eves  when  labour's  o’er, 

With  Pan’s  sweet  pipe,  soft  echoes  fill  each  shoar 
With  Country  songs  of  Nymphs  and  Swain's  amour. 

Then,  free  from  strifes  of  Law  or  State  affaires, 

The  dins  of  war  or  merchant's  pressing  feares  , 

Our  chief  concern  is  that  we  Heaven  attain, 

Next  that  we  buy  and  sell  for  moderate  gain, 

The  hamlet  side  affords  us  this  with  ease, 

To  heare  the  newes  and  chat  it  as  we  please; 

A priviledge  to  other  isles  deny'd 
That  ly  far  distant  on  the  swelling  tide, 

East  and  North  East  of  us  in  curious  ranks , 

And  from  the  raging  sea  secure  our  banks;  ^ 

Yet , Nature  kind  leaves  us  an  interspace 
To  view  the  ships  bound  o'er  the  ocean's  face, 

A league  Nor'west,  behold  Eostonia  shrouds 
Her  lofty  hills  and  fabricks  in  the  clouds; 

New  prospects  sailing  nearer  round  its  showes , 

A charming  Isthmus  all  her  bayes  disclose! 

Enrang'd  street  under  street,  she  forms  below 
A beauteous  crescent,  or  Heaven's  painted  Bow 
Of  various  hewes;  at  either  end  a fort 
Defends  her  boosome  and  adorns  her  port. 

From  herAcentre  structures , saches  bright  yxle 

Reflect  the  blushes  of  Aurora’s  light; 

And  golden  spires  by  turnes  waved  high  in  air 
Seem  planets,  Venus,  or  the  Morning  Star. 

A wondrous  Pier,  with  building  proud  and  strong. 
From  King  Street  straight  protended  wide  and  long, 
Stored  with  rich  merchandise,  invades  the  place 
Where  used  to  sport  sculls  of  the  watery  race; 

Woods  of  tall  pines  float  at  its  silver  feet, 

And  in  her  Roads  may  ride  the  Royal  Fleet. 

No  Towne  so  situate,  civil,  healthy,  gay 
Throughout  the  B ritish  Vast  America. 

Thrice  happy  be  , thrice  blest  thy  fertile  earth 
And  ever  dear  the  place  that  gave  me  birth; 

.Heaven's  goodness  ever  influence  thins  aire 
And  temper  all  the  seasons  of  the  year; 

May  rich  abundance  flow  from  ambient  seas, 

Thy  wealth  and  foreign  merchandise  increase. 

All  sad  events  kind  Providence  prevent 
By  floods  and  fires  or  either  elements; 

May  peace  and  plenty  spread  the  land  and  Towne , 

And  pure  religion  all  these  blessings  crown! 


Thus  having  given  of  Thomson's  Isle  the  site, 
Which  to  review  is  anybody’s  rights 
Nay,  if  thro’  Fancy  strong  one  claim  the  soil 
At  sight,  without  possession  right  or  toil^ 
I’ll  not  mind  such  whimseys  of  ye  brain, 

But  next  my  title  clearly  shall  derein. 

From  antient  seisin,  ere  New  Plymouth’s  claim, 
With  Livery  in  Senior  Thompson’s  name; 

Who  seven  years  after  over  came  and  built, 
Improved  the  land  and  in  his  mansion  dwelt; 
From  him,  Descents  and  by  mean  Purchase  Deeds 
My  father’s  seisin  and  just  right  succeeds; 

By  him  to  me  than  was  this  Island  given 
Before  his  soul’s  ascent  to  Heaven. 

”0f  special^’,  said  he  ’’this  gift  receive, 

And  here  at  pleasure  may  you  happy  live.” 

With  grateful  heart  his  Blessing  I received 
But  with  more  pleasure,  had  he  longer  lived, 
For  here  with  joy  and  dutiful  regard 
In  all  my  rural  comforts  he  had  shared’.’ 


Ben jamin 
cousin,  Enoch 
which  yielded 
the  island  to  Benjamin  Jr. , 
Benjamin  Lynde  Jr.  was 
many  positions  at  court  and 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
He  also  married  and  lived  at 


He/vbequeathed 


Lynde  Sr.  let  Thompson’s  Island  on  halves  to  his 
Wiswell , who  carried  on  the  farm  at  the  island 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a year. 

one  of  his  two  children, 
also  a prominent  attorney.  He  held 
finally  at  the  death  of  his  father 
as  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts. 
Salem  in  the  highest  style  of  his 


a 


day.  During  the  Revolution  in  1775,  the  house  and  barn  on 


Thompson’s  Island  were  burned  by  a party  of  Americans  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Later,  they  were 
rebuilt  at  a cost  of  two  thousand  pounds.  Benjamin  Lynde  Jr. 
bequeathed  Thompson’s  Island  to  two  of  his  three  children:  one 
undivided  half  to  Mary  who  had  married  Hon.  Andrew  Oliver, 

Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  , and  the  other  half  to 
Lydia,  who  had  married  Rev.  William  Walter  D.D.  , rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Salem  Street  and  also  of  Trinity  Church. 

7/hen  Rev.  William  Walter  sold  his  wife’s  share  of  Thompson’s 
Island  in  1300  for  two  thousand  dollars,  one  undivided  half  of 
the  island  passed  from  the  descendants  of  the  Lynde  family  to 
Nathaniel  Minot  of  Dorchester. 


This  undivided  half  of  the  island  passed  through  the  hands  of 
John  Minot  and  Hannah  Wild  to  Lazarus  B.  Fenno. 

In  settling  the  estate  of  Mary  Oliver,  one  third  of  her 
undivided  half  of  Thompson’s  Island  fell  to  Peter  Oliver  and 
two  thirds  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver.  The  other  three 
children  and  the  five  grandchildren  were  provided  with  other 
property.  Peter  Oliver  sold  his  share  to  Ignatius  Sargent 
and  Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver  sold  his  part  also  to  Ignatius  Sargent 
who  in  turn  sold  part  to  Anthony  Baxter. 
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During  the^w&r , the  residents  of  Thompson’s  Island  witnessed 
many  exciting  scenes  in  Boston  Harbor.  In  March,  3776,  Colonel 
Quincy  reported  as  followes  to  George  Washington : - ^ 

"Since  the  ships  and  troops  fell  down  below,  we  had  been 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  their  boats,  in  pursuit  of 
live  stock;  but  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon  we  were  happily 
relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a number  of  whale-boats  , 
stretching  across  our  bay,  under  the  command  (as  I have 
since  learned)  of  the  brave  Lieut. -Col.  Tupper , who  in  the 
forenoon  had  been  cannonading  the  ships,  with  one  or  more 
field-pieces,  from  the  east  head  of  Thompson’s  Island,  and 
I suppose  last  night  cannonaded  them  from  the  same  place  , 
or  from  Spectacle  Island.  This  judicious  manoeuvre  had  its 
genuine  effect;  for,  this  morning,  the  Admiral  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  ships,  except  one  of  the  line,  came  to  sail,  and 
fell  down  to  Nantasket  Road  , where  a countless  number  is 
now  collected." 
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^ An  incident  during  the  Revolution  is  connected  with  the 
money  with  which  John  Minot  purchased  Thompson's  Island  from 
Nathaniel  Minot. ^ During  the  siege  of  Boston,  there  was  a scarcity 
of  powder  within  the  American  lines.  "At  first,  a few  country 
people  were  allowed  to  pass  into  town  with  provisions,  after 
undergoing  a search  at  the  British  post  at  the  Green  Store.  Market  - 
wagons  were  but  little  used,  the  farmers  riding  on  horseback 
with  panniers  containing  their  marketing.  Ged>rge  Minot,  of 
Dorchester,  from  his  frequent  visits  was  well  known  to  the 
guard,  who  allowed  him  to  pass  without  examination.  Had  he 
looked  into  the  honest  man's  panniers,  they  would  have  found 
them  well  filled  with  "villianous  sal tpetre"which  he  was, 
at  great  personal  risk,  conveying  to  his  friends.  The  money 
to  buy  the  powder  was  furnished  by  Minot's  father,  John  Minot, 
a selectman  of  Dorchester.  The  government  afterwards 
acknowledged  and  paid  the  claim,  with  which  Minot  purchased 
a part  of  Thompson'  s Island." 
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the  island  was  still  undivided  and  was  owned 
IgnatiusA,  and  Anthony  W.  Baxter.  At  this  time 
made  a survey  of  the  island  and  divided  it 
western  and  the  eastern  ends.  "The  line  of  Partition 
the  western  end  and  the  eastern  end  of  said  Island  as 


So  in  1816  , 
by  Lazarus  Fenno , 
Mather  Withington 
into  th 
between 


agreed  upon  by 
well  or  spring 
east  across  thf 
to  low  water  m; 
that  from  high 


the  parties,  is 


to 


on  or  by  the 
: Island  from 
i,rk  on  the  other 
water  mark  etc. , 


run 

Cu 

east  had  south 

A 

low  water  mark 


from  the  center  of  the 
fifty-five  degree 
side  , etc . 


on  one 

side,  etc.,  and  it  is  understood 
to  high  water  mark  across  the 


Island  measures  sixty-two  rods  and  twenty-six  links." 

Lazarus  Fenno  sold  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  to 
Ignatius  Sargent  and  Anthony  Baxter.  The  land  was  sold  several 
times  until  it  was  bought  in  1821  and  1831  by  George  W.  Beale. 
In  1626,  George  W.  Beale  petitioned  for  a warrent  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Norfolk  to  have  the 
land  of  the  eastern  9nd  more  exectly  divided  between  him  and 
and  the  Anthony  Baxter  heirs.  The  land  was  surveyed  and  the 
bounds  established. 

The  western  end  of  the  island  which  was  owned  by  Ignatius 
Sargent  and  Anthony  Baxter  was  purchased  by  Lazarus  Fenno  who 
also  sold  to  George  W.  Beale  .< ) 

'So  in  1831,  George  W.  Beale  owned  the  entire  Island.  He 
also  owned  a farm  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Squantum  extending 
from  the  shore  to  the  road. 

In  January  1832,  the  first  meeting  was  held  to  consider 
the  plan^  of  establishing  a farm  school.  In  November,  three  of 
the  trustees  of  the  new  school,  John  Tappan , John  D.  Williams, 
and  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  purchased  Thompson’s  Island  from  George 
W.  Beale  for  six  thousand  dollars.  Certain  privileges  were 
also  contained  in  the  deed  including  cu  <*{ 
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The  Farm  School  was  incorporated  in  March  1833,  and  the  three 
trustees  transfered  Thompson's  Island  to  the  ^ 

When  the  two  corporations  of  the  "Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent 
Boys”  and  the  "Farm  School”  united  in  1835,  to  form  the  "Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys”  , the  two  first 
corporations  transfered  their  property  to  the  new  corporation. 

The  land  owned  by  the”Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys”  was  put 
immediately  on  the  market.  The  large  tract  on  the  corner  of 
Salem  and  Charter  Streets  was  divided  into  eighteen  house  lots. 
Sixteen  of f^these  lots  were  sold  on  one  day,  on  the  26th  of  June,  ^ 
1835.  Possibly,  there  was  an  auction.  One  lot  was  sold  on  the 
27th  of  June  and  the  most  desirable  lot  of  all,  the  corner  lot, 
was  held  for  eighteen  years,  probably  for  a better  prise.  The 
sals  brought  in  about  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  which  were 
used  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  enlarged  school  situated 
on  Thompson's  Island. 
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FOOT  NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  V. 

1.  "Benjamin  Lynde  Diaries." 

2.  "Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History"  by  Charles  F 

page  867 . 

3.  "Old  Landmarks  of  Boston"  by  Samuel  A.  Drake 
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CHAPTER  VI 
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BOSTON  A3YLUV  FOR  INDIGENT 
AND  TH3  BOSTON  FARM  SCHOOL 


BOYS 


Farm  and  Trades  School  was  forced  in  1335  by  the  union 
separate  institutions,  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent 
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The 

of  two 

Boys  and  the  Boston  Farm  School.  The  school  was  then  called 
the  Boston  asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  and  was 
known  by  this  name  until  1907,  when  the  name  was  changed  to 
The  Farm  and  Trades  School. 

The  toston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  was  incorporated  in 
1314.  "In  the  year  1813^ several  gentlemen  formed  a society 
for  the  relief  and  education  of  such  boys,  as  might  be  found 
destitute  of  parental  and  friendly  superintendence.  On  Feb- 
ruaryA1814,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  them,  and 
the  society  was  immediately  organized,  with  the  title  of  the 
Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  toys.  The  persons  named  in  the 
act  were  'illiarr,  Phillips,  James  Lloyd,  Willem  Sullivan, 
Benjamin  Ireene , and  Samuel  H,  ali;y.V, 


"The  objects  of  this  charity  are  to  afford  protection 
and  support  to  destitute  male  orphans  , and  boys  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  support  them,  and  who  would  otherwise,  not  only 
be  subject  to  the  evils  of  poverty,  but  remain  exposed  to 
scenes  of  depravity  and  vice.  Such  children,  the  society 
endeavors  to  instruct  in  the  elements  of  education  and  to 
form  their  minds  to  those  early  habits  of  industry  and  piety 
which  will  prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  respectability 
in  mature  years.” 

fhe  last  survivor  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  connect  3d 
with  this  first  society,  Edward  3.  Rand  Fsq. ,the  secretary, 
in  a letter  dated  February  6,1883,  gives  s-ime-iet  the6e^by- 
information  -w-e  hav-a  of  the  Boston  Asylum. 

"In  182C,  the  society  purchased  the  large  estate  on  the 
corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Colonial  Governor, Sir  Villia.m  Phipps,  as  a home  of  the 
boys  under  its  care.  The  estate,  which  was  at  one  time  owned 
by  'adam  "-.ary  Haley,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  John  ’ilkes, 
and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Patrick  Jeffry,  was  a large  tract 
of  land,  measuring  nearly  one  hundred  feet  on  Salem  St. , and 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  foot  on  Charter  St.  ,but  also  those 
on  both  sides  of  Phipps  Place,  which  was  laid  out  over  the  land 
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from  Charter  Street.  The  house  fronted  on  Salem  Street,  and  stood 
about  fifty  feet  back  from  the  street.  It  was  a large  brick 
face  originally  two  stories  high,  to  which  a third  story 
was  afterwards  added;  and  in  its  spacious  apartments,  which 
in  olden  times  had  witnessed  all  the  por.p  and  circumstances 
of  the  representative  of  royalty  , it  afforded  ample 
accommodations  to  the  humble  recipients  of  a charity  which 
sought  to  rescue  them  from  crime  and  misery. 

The  house  which  was  built  in  1688,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  city,  it  ^as  the  home  of  Jonathan  ' erry  who  sold  it  to 
the  Boston  Asylum.  Previous  to  that  , it  had  been  the  residence 
of  Rev.  Vvilliam  alter  who  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Salem 
Street The  history  of  the  "alter  family  adds  somewhat  to 
that  of* the  Farm  and  Trades  School.*  rs.  ‘."'alter  n^e  ary  T.ynde 
owned  one  half  of  Thompson' sf Island  for  twenty  years.  Their  - 
son,  lynde  .7,  Walter,  was  one  of  the  annual  subscribers  to  the 
* Boston  Asylum*  in  1632.  The  estate  known  for  a long  time 


as  the  "Phipps  Corner"  was  nearly  opposite  Christ's  Church 
where  Paul  Revere  hung  his  historic  lanterns. To-day , nothing 
remains  of  the  old  house  and  nearly  every  foot  of  the  land 
is  covered  with  apartment  houses  from  three  to  six  stories  high. 


boys  while 
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The  fhipps’  house  served  as  a home  for  th‘ 
they  were  sent  to  the  public  school  to  learn  the  three  s. 

At  the  age  of  about  twelve  years , they  were  bound  out  as 
apprentices  to  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

After  the  institution  had  been  open  for  seventeen  years, 
there  were  only  two  regulations,  both  of  which  relate  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  bovs.b"' 
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"1.  The  children,  if  the  weather  permit,  shall  regularly 
attend  public  worship,  with  the  aster  or  atron  every  ur.day , 
at  suen  place  as  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  direct;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  'las ter  or  atron  to  attend  particularly 
on  that  day  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children. 

"2.  The  '/.aster  or  atron  shall  read  a portion  of  Scripture, 
and  pray  with  the  children  morning  and  evening;  and  shall  attend 
them  at  their  meals  and  say  grace.  They  shall  also  endeavor 
by  precept  and  example,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  to  form  to  them  habits  of  piety 
and  virtue.” 
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For  twenty-one  years,  the  Boston  Asylum  received  and  cared 
for  boys.  During  this  time, nearly  two  hundred  boys  had  lived 
at  the  school.  The  house  at  this  time. was  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  very  delapitated  and  much  in  need  of 
repairs.  The  institution  had  reached  a crisis  when  it  was 
necessary  either  to  rebuild  on  the  same  sits  or  to  move  out 
of  the  city  where  more  land  could  be  obtained. 

In  1332,  the  Boston  Farm  School  Society  was  formed.  The 
proposition  of  a Farm  School  grev/  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
Asylum  took  only  orphans,  and  could  not  give  employment  to  its 
boys,  while  the  House  of  Reformation  took  only  boys  who  had 
been  sentenced  by  the  courts.  There  was  no  place  where  unruly 
boys  could  be  sent  before  they  reached  the  courts.  Accordingly, 
a plan  for  this  project  was  submitted  to  a few  gentlemen,  by  whom 
it  was  approved,  and  matured.  With  a view  to  an  organization, 
a meeting  was  called  by  public  advertisement,  and  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Tremont  Bank,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1232. 

Hon.  Charles  Jackson  was  appointed  chairman^  and  Charles  C. 

Paine  Esq.  secretary.  After  discussion,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted:-  e 

"Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  a Farm  School,  in  the 
country,  where  the  idle  and  morally  exposed  children  of  the 
city  may  be  rescued  from  vice  and  danger,  and  may  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a good  physical  and  moral  education,  would  be 
not  only  a great  benefit  to  such  children,  but  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this  community.” 

A committee  of  twelve  were  then  appointed  to  take  the 
whole  subject  under  consideration  and  to  prepare  a report. 

This  report  was  printed  and  widely  circulated  in  1832.  It 
discussed  the  nature  of  a Farm  School , and  the  boys  that  needed 
such  a school.  It  was  signed  by  Charles  Jackson,  William 
Prescott,  J.  Tuckerman , P.  T.  Jackson,  John  Tappan , S. T. Armstrong, 
f/oses  Grant,  George  Bond,  George  Ticknor,  James  Bowdoin,  W.C 
7/oodbridge,  and  E.  M.  P.  Wells. 

They  proceeded  at  once  to  make  their  plans  and*  upon 
submitting  them  to  the  community , in  a few  months  raised  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  school.  In  November,  1832, 
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three  trustees,  John  Tappan,  John  D.  Williams,  and  Samuel  T. 
Armstrong , purchased  Thompson's  Island  and  held  it  in  trust  for 
the  society .7  An  act  of  incorporation  was  then  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ,Aunder  the  name  of  the  "Proprietors 
of  the  Boston  Farm  School. In  April,  the  Island  was  transferred 
from  the  three  trustees  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Farm  School. 
In  the  spring  of  1833,  a few  boys  under  the  charge  of  Rev. E . ‘ . 

P, Wells  began  work  on  the  farm. 


1833, 


The  Rev.  E. \'.P. Wells , whose  life  was  devoted  to  charitable 

and  religious  work  among  the  poor  , appears  to  have  been  an 
active  laborer  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  school.  ’ r. 
Wells  worked  with  the  boys  on  the  farm  from  April  to  October 
and  kept  a record  of  what  they  did.  The  first  item  in  his 
journal  dated  Easter  Ponday , April  9,  1833,  tells  how  the 
beginning  was  made.*? 

"Desirous  of  commencing  the  operations  of  the  future 
Farm  School  on  so  appropriate  a day  Pr.  Wells  with  Mr.  Cook, 
Clough,  Redmond,  and  Davidson  his  wards  and  formerly  members 
of  the  H.R.  came  over  to  the  Island  and  commenced  what  is 

of  benevolent  operations  by  prayers 
of  the  Farm  House  planting  a 
site  of  the  future  buildings  and 
there  was  a very  violent  gale  they 
was  very  hazardous." 


hoped  to  be  an  endless  chain 
in  the  south  east  front  room 
white  mulberry  tree  near  the 
planting  some  potatoes.  As 
then  returned. 
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The  farm  house  was  evidently  out  of  repair,  so  for  the 
next  two  months  Mr.  Wells  and  a few  of  the  boys  went  to  the 
Island  every  day,  worked  all  day  on  the  farm,  and  then  returned 
to  South  Boston  at  night.  First,  they  cleaned  the  farm-house, 
both  in^_pido  and  out^side.  Then  Vr.  Veils,  very  early,  chose  the 
site  for  the  future  buildings  and  wharf  which  was  approved  by 
the  managers.  Among  the  first  supplies,  were  a yoke  of  oxen 
and  a barge,  one  for  transporting  on  land  and  the  other  by  sea. 

The  first  Farm  School  garden  was  on  Mansion  Hill.  The  boys 
cleared  off  the  old  corn-stocks,  spread  the  dressing,  and  plowed 
the  ground.  Other  parts  of  the  garden  lay  between  the  farm  house 
and  the  barn,  and  oetween  the  corn-house  and  the  barn.  They 
planted  corn,  squash,  pumpkins,  beans,  potatoes,  oats,  clover, 
mangel  wurzels  , beets.,  carrots,  onions,  and  cucumbers.  In 
-;iay  , they  churned  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1833,  Mr.  Wells  with  two  assistants 
and  fourteen  boys,  moved  to  the  Island  permantly.  During  that 
first  summer,  the  boys  took  care  of  the  garden,  the  live  stock, 
cut  the  hay,  and  did  the  rest  of  the  farm.  work.  In  addition, 
they  drained  the  pond  that  was  situated  south  of  Mansion  Hill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Island  and  built  a dike  nearby.  On 
rainy  days  thay  did  houss^work  and  attended  school. 

There  was  some  play  for  the  boys  as  well  as  work.  The 
record  of  the  first  play-day  was  June  81 , when  Oeneral  Jackson 
arrived  in  Boston.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  Mr.  "’ells  took  the  boys 
to  Fort  '.‘/arren , Fort  Independence , and  Rainsford  Island. 
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Under  date  of  July,  Wednesday  10,  is  the  record  of  the  first 


visiting  day. 

"Sent  the  boat  up  to  bring  down  the  parents  and  friends, 
first  visiting  day. 

Work  haying  and  hoeing.” 

-Some^-Tmas- , the— beys-— w en t-  fishing-. 

On  August  3d,  the  men  broke  ground  for  the  main  building. 

It  was  a busy  season.  During  the  summer,  the  workmen  and  boys 
built  the  main  building,  a cook  house  for  the  workmen,  a bridge 
over  the  ditch  that  drained  the  pond  on  the  east  side  of  the  islahdj 
a dike  on  the  east  shore,  the  barn,  dug  the  well,  and  cleaned 
the  spring.  The  livestock  on  the  island  at  this  time,  were 
oxen,  cows  f and  sheep,  "''hen  autumn  came,  the  crops  were 
harvested  and  stored  in  the  new  barn. 

Tli e religious  instruction  of  the  boys  was  not  neglected. 

On  Sunday , they  all  went  to  chapel  at  the  House  of  Reformation 
at  South  Boston.  j>»q 

In  October  1833,  the  front  projection,  the  back  projection, 
and  the  southeast  wing  of  the  main  building  were  completed  and 
■Jr.  Chandler  moved  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  their  things  to  the 
Island,  and  began  his  duties  as  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
Farm  School.  For  the  following  year  and  a half,  Mr.  Chandler 
and  his  family  of  boys  farmed  on  pleasant  days  and  did  the 
housework  and  studied  on  rainy  days.  Occasionally  , days  for 
play  and  the  regular  visiting  days  helped  to  lighten  the 
regular  work. 

During  this  time,  Thompson's  Island  which  had  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Dorchester  for  two  hundred 
years,  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Boston.  The  act  of  annexation, 
dated  March  25,  103',  provided  that  the  island  should  revert 
to  Dorchester  if  it  ceased  tQ  be  used  for  a Farm  School.  The  town 

of  Dorchester  reserved  the  riglt  g cla^s  on  the  shores  of 
the  Island.  This  was  a special  privilege,  for  the  clams  dug 

on  Thompson's  Island  and  Squantum  had  been  served  for  many  years 
at  . the  famous  Squantum  Feasts.  These  rights  caused  much  trouble 
to  the  managers  of  the  Island  in  later  years.  Under  this  act 
of  annexation,  the  island  was  exempt  from  taxes  as  long  as  it 
was  used  for  a Farm  School. 
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In  1834,  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  found  its 
buildings  in  Salem  Street  v/ere  so  much  decayed  as  to  need  very 
extensive  repairs;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Farm  School  had 
run  short  of  funds,  and  was  unwilling  to  appeal  again  to  the 
public  in  a season  of  commercial  depression.  The  union  of  the 
two  bodies  was  not  a new  idea;  their  object  was  nearly  identical; 
the  Asylum  looked  with  longing  eyes  on  the  salubrious  site 
in  the  harbor,  where  the  possession  of  a farm  would  extend  its 
useful/ness;  and  many  who  were  interested  in  both  societies 
believed  that  they  would  do  more  effective  work  together. 

The  two  corporations  accordingly  joined  in  a petition  for 
an  act  uniting  them  in  one,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  1835,  the 
legislature  granted  an  act  of  incorporation  creating  the  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  3oys.,(L  i-he  property  of  the 
two  original  corporations  was  transferred  to  the  new  corporation. 
The  Phipps  corner  was  immediately  divided  into  house-lots  and 
sold  for  about  “’21,  000.  As  a result  of  the  union,  the  new 
institution  had  a splendid  location  and  enough  money  to  support 
it  for  a while. 

The  boys  of  the  Farm  School  had  already  lived  on  the  island 
for  nearly  three  years  when  those  of  the  Asylum  joined  them. 

"The  children  of  the  Asylum,  52  in  number,  were  moved  to  the 
Island  on  the  9th  inst.(June  1835).  These  children  are  between 
the  ages  of  5 and  11  years.  They  were  accompanied  there  by 
the  President  of  our  Board,  His  Honor  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  and 
several  other  of  the  Directors;  and  religious  services  appropriat 
to  the  occasion  having  been  performed , an  address  was  made 
to  the  children  by  the  President.  The  weather  of  that  day  was 
beautiful,  and  the  occasion  was  one  which  may  well  long  be 
remembered  with  gladness.  The  exercises  within  the  house 
having  been  closed  with  singing  the  hymn,  "lord,  dismiss  us 
with  thy  blessing , "Ac. , in  which  all  the  children  joined,  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  given  to  them  for  sport."  13 • 

Mr.  Daniel  Chandler  who  already  had  charge  of  the  boys  of 
the  Farm  School,  now  took  the  boys  from  the  Boston  Asylum,  and 
became  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys.  During  the  next  four  years,  there 
v/ere  two  important  events. 

First,  there  was  an  additional  act  of  the  legislature, 
dated  February  23,  1838,  allowing  the  managers  to  bind  out  boys 
in  all  the  New  England  states  as  they  had  formerly  done  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  ,Lf< 

Second,  a valuable  report  was  prepared  and  published  on 
behalf  of  the  managers  in  1839,  by  Henry  B.  Rogers  Esq., 
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<r  — who  was  for  several  years  an  active  member  of  the  Board. 

7/e  can  obtain  from  this  report,  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Boston  Asylun  and  Farm  School , and  from  the 
journal  of  the  superintendent , some  idea  of  the  school  at  this 
early  period. 

The  boys  at  that  time  were  farmer  boys  doing  work  similar 
to  that  on  the  farms  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Dorchester  and 
Quincy.  They  also  worked  in  the  house,  doing  whatever  was  n 
necessary  to  make  the  home.  One  of  the  early  reports  tells  us 
what  the  boys  did. 

’’The  occupations  and  employments  of  the  boys  vary  with  the 
season.  In  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn,  the  larger  boys,  in 
classes,  work  upon  the  garden  and  farm,  of  whose  labor  they 
perform,  a large  part.  The  younger  boys  have  small  gardens 
of  their  own,  which  afford  them  recreation  when  released  from 
school.  In  the  Winter  season  most  of  them  attend  school, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  the  learning  usually  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  and  some  of  them  assist  in  making  clothes  and 
mending  shoes.  The  Winter  evenings  are  occupied  with  the  study 
of  Geography,  and  the  use  of  Globes;  Botany,  and  Practical 
Agriculture;  Lecturing  on  different  subjects;  Singing  and 
Reading.^  The  Superintendent  states  that  ’’every  boy  in  the 
institution  is  required  to  be  present  during  the  evening  exercises^ 
if  h3  is  able,  which  are  very  pleasing  to  them,  and  which  we  all 
enjoy  very  much.” 

’’Alarge  number  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  planted  upon 
the  Island,  and  there  are  many  silk  worms  at  the  establishment . 

It  sj,  contemplated  to  improve  the  advantages  of  the  location 
in  the  production  of  raw  silk  for  manufacture. 

”As  to  the  success  of  the  boys  in  the  farming  operations  , 

Capt,  Chandler,  the  Superintendent,  says,  "they  have  succeeded 
far  beyond  my  expectations;  I think  that  they  have  done  more 
work,  and  done  it  better,  than  the  boys  of  their  age  who  have 
been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  business  in  the  country,  general- 
ly do.”  And  as  to  the  comfort  and  contentedness  of  the  boys, 
he  says,  ’’they  are  all  comfortably  clad  with  woollen  clothes,  shoes 
stockings  and  caps  , and  appear  to  be  happy  in  their  present 
situation,  as  boys  generally  are  under  the  paternal  roof. 

They  appreciate  their  advantages,  and  most  of  them  are  grateful 
to  the  benefactors  of  the  Institution  and  their  friends  for 
placing  them  here.  The  boys  are  well  supplied  with  books,  and 
keep  them  in  excellent  order;  our  Library  containing  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred  volumes  of  well  selected  books. 

I have  also  an  Agricultural  Library  containing  about  thirty 
volumes,  to  which  the  boys  have  access.” 
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Th3  following  is  from  ths  roport  by  Henry  B. Rogers. 

"With  regard  to  discipline,  the  object  is  to  combine 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  with  regular  labor  on  the  farm, 
or  at  other  useful  employments. 

"With  this  design,  a school  is  kept,  both  morning  and 
afternoon,  for  about  six  hours  daily,  in  which  are  taught  the 
elements  of  useful  knowledge;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography , and  grammar.  During  the  evening,  especially  in  the 
winter  months,  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  first  principles 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  botany;  the  different  kinds 
of  soil,  the  most  important  processes  of  cultivation,  the  names, 
uses,  and  distinctive  qualities  of  seeds,  plants,  and  trees, 
are  explained  and  illustrated. 

"The  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  pupils  is  an 
object  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  an  Institution  like  this; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Managers , as  far  as 
practicable,  to  make  the  whole  discipline  and  instruction 
of  the  pupil,  whilst  upon  the  island,  bear  upon  his  moral  and 
religious  nature;  Besides  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  school, 
regular  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  house  , and  the  example 
and  frequent  conversations  of  the  teachers,  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  attend  prayers  morning  and  evening,  when  the  Scriptures 
are  read;  to  ask  a blessing  and  return  thanks  at  each  meal, 
and  join  in  singing  hymns,  especially  before  going  to  bed. 

On  Sunday  they  are  collected  in  a Sunday-school,  and  receive 
instruction  adapted  to  their  spiritual  wants  and  capacities 
in  ths  regular  services  of  that  day,  on  which  all  persons 
on  the  island  are  required  to  attend.  The  teacher  is 
occasionally  assisted  in  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  by  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen 
from  the  neighborhood;  and  the  Institution  is  much 
indebted  to  these  individuals  for  the  valuable  services  which 
they  have  in  this  way  afforded  to  it. 

"In  order  that  the  pupils  may  be  trained  to  habits  of  order 
and  industry  , and  enabled,  when  they  leave  the  Insti tut  ion , to 
pursue  some  'occupation  by  which  they  may  gain  a livelihood,  they 
are  required  to  perform  as  much  of  the  manual  labor  done  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  house,  as  their  various  ages  and  capacities 
will  permit.  Each  boy  is  required  to  make  his  own  bed,  and 
keep  his  clothes  in  order.  Certain  numbers  of  them  are  detailed 
in  rotation  for  the  work  of  the  house;  they  sweep  and  scour  the 
rooms,  bring  in  wood,  make  the  fires,  lay  and  tend  the  table, 
assist  in  washing,  attend  in  the  kitchen;  and,  in  short,  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  in-door  work. 

"Some  of  the  larger  and  most  meritorious  boys  are  assigned 
to  the  service  of  ths  boats,  in  ths  management  of  which  they 
have  become  quite  skilful.  They  go  to  market,  bring  supplies 
from  the  city,  and  attend  the  Superintendent  whenever  he  leaves 
the  island. 

"During  the  season  of  the  farming  operations  , all  the  boys 
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in  the  Institution,  who  are  of  sufficient  age  and  strength, 
are  regularly  employed  in  labor  on  the  farm  under  the  care  of 
the  Superintendent , who  is  a practical  farmer.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  which  comprehend  about  half  the  whole  number 
of  pupils;  and  each  class  in  rotation  passes  one  week  on  the 
farm,  and  the  succeeding  week  in  the  school.  The  object  is  to 
make  them  skilful,  practical  farmers.  They  prepare  the  ground, 
sow  the  seed,  hoe  and  weed,  and  gather  in  grain  and  vegetables. 

Mr . Chandler  adopted  a set  of  rules  for  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  the  Farm  School. ^ These  were  rather  strict  but  throw 
some  light  on  the  manner  in  which  boys  were  educated  in  those 
days.  They  were  not  allowed  to  talk  when  in  the  dining  room  or 
when  working.  They  marched  in  double  file  without  speaking  from 
one  part  of  the  island  to  another.  In  order  to  carry  out  these 
rules,  he  found  it  necessary  to  finish  a room  in  the  attic^f  the 
main  building  which  he  called  the  ’’prison” . The  most  common 
aff ence , swearing,  was  punishable  by  confinement  for  a day  on 
bread  and  water.  To  serve  as  an  incentive  to  good  conduct, 
ha  divided  the  boys  into  four  grades,  each  of  which  had  special 
privileges.  Tach  month  the  boys  were  regraded  according  to 
their  conduct  of  the  previous  month.  This  system  of  grading 
seems  to  have  died  cut  when  Vr.  Chandler  left  the  school. 

Mr.  Chandler  started  the  custom  of  inviting  a preacher  to 
conduct  the  services  on  Sunday.  Rev.  Thaddeus  ?/.  Harris  , 
paster  of  the  First  Church  of  Dorchester,  had  always  included 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  in  his  parish.  So  we  find  that  he 
is  the  first  preo.cher  whose  visit  to  the  school  is  recorded. On 
June  7,  1839,  Rev.  T.’. Harris  spent  his  seventy-second  birth- 
day and  the  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  over  the 
First  Church  at  Dorchester,  with  Mrs.  Harris,  on  Thompson’s  Island 
and  preached  to  the  boys. 

Mr.  Chandler  served  the  school  from  October  1833  until 
April  1839.  For  the  next  two  years,  the  position  of 
superintendent  was  temporarily  filled  by  several  persons  among 
whom  was  Mr.  C.C. Felton.  In  July  1841,  Vr.  Robert  Morrison 
came  to  the  Farm.  School. 

In  this  way,  the  founders  established  a Farm  School  which 
has  been  edi;.cating  boys  and  sending  them  out  into  the  world 
for  nearly  a century. 
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In  July  1841, Ur.  Robert  Morrison,  formerly  a teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  became 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School.,  In  the 
early  days,  he  had  for  helpers^nly  a matron,  a teacher,  a 
boatman,  a cook,  a seamstress,  and  a washer.  In  1850,  Mr. 

William  A.  horse  was  added  to  his  f orfc , as  farmer. 

The  number  of  boys  for  the  K&At  few  years,  was  about 
forty,  but  this  number  gradually  increased  with  the  years  cux,  ilju 
untill  there  were  one  hundred  boys  in  the  school.^  a-tzc^. ^ 

'.’hen  hr.  Morrison  came  to  the  school  the  buildings  were 
sight  years  old,  and  with  constant  7/ear  needed  some  repairs, 
so  he  had  most  of  the  interior  of  the  house  repainted.  Tn 
1850-51,  he  completed  the  west  wing  of  the  main  building, 
in  1854  the  farm  bouse , and  in  1 853A«  n » flagstaff  . * The  old 
farm  house,  known  as  the  Luce  house  was  still  standing. 

Towards  the  general  improvement  of  the  Island,  he 
transplanted  three  hundred  forest  trees  besides  the  trees 
of  Lyman  grove.  ”1..  184f , Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  president  of 
the  Board  of  managers,  imported  4000  larches  and  SOOC^.nglish 
oaks  which  he  presented  to  the  Institution.  They  were  set  out 
at  the  southeast  part  of  the  Island  at  the  distance  of  2 l/f 
feet  from  each  other”,  and  formed  what  is  known  as  the  Lyman 
grove. 

In  1851,  the  first  great  storm  in  the  history  of  the 
school  necessitated  repairs  on  the  wharf  and  dike.  The  water 
was  so  high  that  "the  poultry  house  and  hog  house  were  filled 
to  a considerable  depth." 

The  work  of  the  boys  consisted  of  plowing,  sowing,  culti- 
vating, harvesting,  and  care  of  the  live  stock,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  Their  studies  were  less  varied  than  they 
are  today.  Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography  were 
the  chief  subjects.  The  writing  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  superintendent , himself,  gave  the  writing 
lessons  and  presented  the  books  to  the  managers  for  examination. 

The  boys  were  then  as  eager  to  see  their  friends  on  visiting 
days  as  they  are  today.  The  holidays  were  not  as  frequent,  trtren 
-as  they  are  now.  ^ The  four  red  letter  days  of  the  year  were, 

:;,ast  Day,  the  fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas. 

Fourth  of  July  was  sometimes  celebrated  by  an  excursion  to 
Massachusetts  grove  in  Quincy.  HereAboys  had  sports  and  re- 
frcshments  consisting,  among  other  good  things  ,<>jplum  cake  and  A 
lemonade.  Thanksgiving  has, always,  been  associated  with  good 
things  to  eat.  The  breakfast  of  bread,  milk,  and  mince  pie 
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never  spoiled  the  appetites  for  turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  and 
plum  pudding  that  followed  at  dinner.  The  graduates,  early, 
established  the  custom  of  returning  home  on  these  accasions. 
Christman  has  long  been  celebrated  at  the  Farm  School.  In  the 
early  days,  a good  dinner  and  games  were  the  chief  features* 

In  1G49 , there  is  a record  of  the  first  Christmas  tree  with 
presents.  After  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Mill  monument 
in  1043,  the  seventeenth  of  June  takes  its  place  among  the 
holidays  to  be  celebrated  either  as  a play-day,  or  with  an 
excursion. 

In  1342,  the  boys  made  their  first  pleasure  trip  to  the 
city.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  annual  trips  which  became 
one  of  the  customs  fg)  the  school  for  the  next  fifty  years.  Once 
a year,  the  beys  returned  the  six  visits  of  their  frejnds. 

They  left  the  island  on  board  the  steamer*  Mayflower,  of  the 
Boston  and  Bingham  line,  and  landed  either  at  South  Boston  or 
at  one  of  the  Boston  wharfs.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  enough 
omnibuses  to  accommodate  all  the  boys  necessitated  their  walking 
part  of  the  time  from  City  Point  to  the  6ity.  The  boys  marched 
through  the  streets,  and  visited  City  Hall,  where  they  were 
addressed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City.  Sometimes  they  responded 
by  singing.  Then  they  visited  some  place  of  interest,  as  the 
Barchan ts^ Exchange , the  Boston  Museum , the  wax  figures 
representing  the  trial  of  Christ,  the  horticultural  exhibition, 
the  Chinese  Museum,  or  the  Navy  Yard.  After  refreshments  , 
often  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  directors,  they  marched  to 
the  Commion  where  they  met  their  friends  and  had  a goo$  time. 

Deacon  Brant  was  especially  liberal  and  hospitable  in 
entertaining  the  boys.  Towards  dark,  they  started  for  the 
steamboat  which  landed  them,  usually,  at  Spectacle  Island 
where  they  took  their  small  boats  for  home.  The  boats  at  the 
school  at  tills  time  were  a sailboat  ,*Polka  ,^the  ^Vision  a 
row  boat  P^Annie  and  perhaps  other^boats.  The  Polka  was  used  p: 
for  the  trips  to  City  Point. 

Fast  Day,  the  thirtieth  of  April,  was  celebrated  with  a 
pjbay  day  and  good  things  to  eat.  Sometimes,  special  play  days 
were  given  to  celebrate  ’'temperance  day”  and  ’’election  day”  in 
the  6ity.  The  boys  also  heard  Jenny  Lind  sing.  Occasionally, 
a half  day  or  an  excursion  7/as  taken  as  a reward  for  good 
conduct.  One  of  these  excursions  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

In  1842,  the  boatman  took  a party  of  boys  sailing  down  the 
harbor,  and  on  the  return,  the  boat  was  struck  by  a squall 
and  capsized.  This  was  the  first  sailing  accident  in  the  history 
of  the  school  and  thirty-two  were  lost. 
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The  school  has  always  been  interested  in  the  important 
.events  in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  1052,  a threat  sorrow 
befell  the  nation  in  the  death  of  Daniel  ’.Vebster,  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States.  The  Superintendent  attended  the 
funeral  services,  and  visited  the  estate  of  the  deceased  States- 
man. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  had  a little  family  circle  of  their 
own  consisting  of  their  two  daughters,  Annie  and  Augusta,  who 
lived  at  the  island  , when  they  were  not  away  at  school.  In 
“v — • — lQf'S , iss  Annie  A.  ' orrisen  married  " r.  Thomas  v . Thompson, 
the  teacher  of  the  school.  Their  first  child  is  buried  in  the 
cemet&ry  at  the  south  end  of  the  Island,  and  the  stone  bears  the 
inscription,  "Our  Baby'.' 

During  1848,  the  volunteers  returned  from  the  Mexican  war. 
With  them,  there  were  four  Farm  School  ooys , who  had  enlisted 
after  leaving  the  school.  One  of  these  visited  the  school, 
bringing  tidings  of  the  others. 

In  ’.'arch  1854,  an  additional  act  passed  the  legislature, 
allowing  the  corporation  to  hold  property  to  an  amount  , in 
value  not  exceeding  ''350,000. 

Mr.  Robert  Morrison  was  superintent  for  fifteen  years, 
from  April  1041  until  J ily  1056.  Previous  to  his  engagement, 
at  the  Farm  School , he  was  for  years  a teacher  in  Portsmouth , 

Dow  Hampshire  , from  which  place  he  was  .sent  as  representative 
to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature.  He  resigned  to  come  to  the 
Farm  School  at  the  solicitation  of  Calorie  1 Theodore  My 'nan. 

He  had  received  his  diploma  from  the  medical  school,  and  had 
,b-een  invited  to  share  the  practice  of  his  elder  brother  at 
Alton  Bay,  New  Hampshire,  but  prof or ed  to  teach.  After  leaving 
the  Farm  School , he  returned  to  Portsmouth,  where Fh^QateiS 
served  as  mayor.  His  death  occurred  in  November  1884  at  the 
age  of  eighty -seven  years. 

Mr.  V/illiam  A.  aorse  came  to  the  Farr:’  School  in  April 
1850,  a young  man  of  twenty-six,  to  serve  as  farmer  whj.le 
r.  orrison  was  still  superintendent.  Four  years  a -fyjisv  , the 
farm  house  was  built,  and  Mr.  Morse  moved  into  it  January  1855. 

The  next  your,  when  Hr.  Morrison  resigned,  Mr.  Morse  became 
his  successor  and  the  third  superintendent . ve  served  the  school 
as  superintendent , for  thirty-two  years,  from  1856  till  1880. 
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whan  he  resigned  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

During  this  long  term  of  service,  there  were  many  changes 
and  improvements  both  in  the  equipment  and  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  In  the  main  building,  many  repairs  and  alterations 
ws re  made  as  well  as  a large  addition  built.  In  the  n$p  part, 
the  original  back  projection  of  the  building  was  continued 
into  the  northwest  wing.  An  east  wing,  also,  was  built  par'rellel 
to  the  new  wing  and  a connection  between  the  two  wings.  This 
made  the  enclosed  court.  The  addition  was  built  of  brick 
similar  to  the  rest  of  the  building  and  two  stories  high.  The 
lower  story  of  the  east  wing  is  used  for  an  assembly  room  and 
the  upper  story  for  the  boy’s  play  room.  The  lower  room  of  the 
connection  is  used  for  a boy's  wash  room,  and  the  upper  room 
was  used  for  a band  room.  In  1888,  this  band  room  was  made 
over  into  a school  room  for  the  oilier  boys.  i /. 

There  Dfsre  erected  several  new  buildings.  In  186/f , the 
old  barn  was  moved  down  the  hill  and  the  new  stock  barn  was 
erected  on  its  site.  The  other  new  buildings  were  the  boat 
house Ain  1863,  Gardiner  Hall  in  1881,  the  boat  house  by  the 
stone  wharf,  in  1384,  the  hen  house  in  1885,  and  the  corn 
barn  in  1887. 

Stone  was  obtained  several  times  from  the  ledge  at  Squantur?. 

'In  June  1381,  a perch  and  a half  of  stone  was  obtained  from  the  7 
ledge  to  be  used  about  Gardiner  Hall,  in  conformity  to  rights 
vested  in  the  deed  to  the  proprietors  of  the^school.  In  1804, 
more  stone  was  quarred  and  taken  to  the  beach,  at  the  southwest- 
end  of  the  island, "to  keep  in  force  our  rights  totake  stone  ^ 

from  Squantum  for  use  on  our  island."  From  time  to  time  , 
stone  has  since  been  taken  for  different  uses  such  as  foundations 
and  retaining  wails. 

The  boats  and  the  wharf  have  always  been  a necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school.  During  all  this  time, 
the  stone  wharf  extended  only  one  hundred  feet  intp  the  channel. 

Gome  of  the  larger  steamboats  that  came  on  visiting  days,  or  to 
bring  the  winter’s  supplies  could  only  come  with  the  tide. 

Landing  at  low  tide  was  made  on  the  beach.  Sometimes,  a landing 
was  made  at  Spectacle  Island  and  the  boys  were  ferried  across 
in  their  small  boats  to  Thompson's  Island.  The  gangplank  and  the 
float  were  much  nearer  the  shore  than  today. 

Until  1875,  all  communieat ion  with  the  mainland  during  the 
summer  months  was  by  means  of  sail  or  row-boats.  The  sailboat, 
the  aT'olkat,  that  was  used  by  j "r.  Morrison  also  served  his 
successor  for  several  years.  In  1859,  the  Pbyman"  , a two 
masted  schooner  was  obtained  and  used  , most  of  the  time,  in 
the  trips  to  the  city.  There  were  also  several  small  boats. 

In  1862,  we  read  of  the  '^Gilpin, in  1863,  of  the  "Annie, 'r 
and  of  the  "Gussie,"  and  in  1865,  of  the  YWillie . "The  Annie 
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and  the  %illie^  were  small  sail-boats  and  were  often  used 
as  rowjDoats  when  the  wind  was  unfavorable  for  sailing,  lb  ere 
were  also  two  or  three  small  dories.  Tn  1875,  the  school  bought 
a scow  and  the  first  steamer,  the  ^Jane  McCrea.  This  made 
the  trips  to  Boston  much  easier  and  pleasanter.  The  steamer 
was  run  all  the  year  except  £3>  or  tte&ee  months  in  the  winter. 

In  1879,  a new  boat,  twenty-two  feet  long  v>a>s  christened  the 
-^KmilyT,  in  honor  of  the  matron,  *'rs.  f erse  , was  added  to  the 
fleet.  The  ^Kmma^  also  took  the  place  of  one  of  the  older 
sail-boats. 


The  police  boats  have  always  watched 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  The 
and  the  Patrol  have  often  served  as  a true 
Leaving  the  i slang  in  the  winter  was 
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.Vard  steamer  to  the  £i ty . 

The  winters  then  were  very  severe,  and  in  January  1856, 
there  was  unusual  cold  weather.  The  Bay  was  frozen  over,  and 
the  ship  channel  was  frozen  for  half  a mile  below  the  Castle. 
One  of  the  Oast  Boston  ferry-boats  was  fast  in  the  ice,  about 
half  way  across.  Horses  and  sleighs  went  as  far  down  as 
Spectacle  Island.  Pen  were  engaged  .in  cutting  out  the  channel 
between  the  Castle  and  Spectacle  Island  , and  hundreds  of  people 
were  on  the  ice.  Some  of  the  Managers  rode  from  City  point 
to  the  door  of  the  house  in  a sleigh. 

During  this  long  term  of  thirty-two  years,  there  were  many 
improvements  on  the  Island  in  the  way  of  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  building  dikes  and  sea-walls,  and  paving  gutters. 

Many  of  the  large  trees  that  are  now  growing  on  the  island 
were  set  out  under  the  supervision  of  Pr.  orse.  The  oaks 
on  Oak  Knoll  cr  Sheep  Hill  were  probably  planted  in  1858.  Tn 
1859,  Mr.  J.Ingersoll  Bowditch  selected  the  sits  for  the  grove 
of  oaks  that  was  sst  out  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  and 
is  known  today  as  the  Bowditch  grove. 
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In  1862 , many  pear  and  apple  trees  from  Mr.  M.P. Wilder's  nurseries 
were  added  to  the  orchard.  Forest  trees,  also,  were  planted 
near  the  house.  The  record  of  the  first  strawberry  plants 
was  in  1865.  In  1 :65~  spruces  and  maples  were  set  out  on  the 
ring.  In  1867  9 a maple  and  oak  trees  were  planted  around 

the  farm  house  and  in  front  of  the  main  building.  Those  maples 
about  the  farm  house  have  disappeared,  but  the  oaks  are  still  sta.il 
standing.  This  is  also  the  first  year  of  the  boys'  flower  gardens. 
Previous  to  this,  and  as  early  as  1836,  "each  of  the  boys  has 
small  piece  of  ground-  which  has  been  ploughed  and  otherwise 
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In  1867,  raspberries  and  currants  were  added  to  the  small  fruits. 
Fifty  spruce  trees  were  transplanted  either  on  ''/hale back  or  in 
Lyman  grove  in  1858. In  1835,  seventy-five  maple  trees  were  set 
out  in  Lyman  grove  to  take  the  place  of  some  oaks  that  seemed  to 
be  dying  , and  have  since  disappeared.  It  was  the  custom  then, 
to  take  fruit,  each  September,  to  the  Horticultural  ^air,  and 
in  1867,  the  Farm  School  took  the  Rice  Gratuity  of  two  dollars. 

It  has  always  been  necessary  to  protect  the  island  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  waves.  So  a sea-wall  was  built  at  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  1222  feet  of  which  were  laid  in  1886. 

The  dike  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  was  built  in  1833,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  F.  I.  P, '.ells . But  the  winter  storms 
often  broke  through  it  and  constant  watching  and  many  repairs 
ware  necessary .Another  dike,  cn  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
was  built  reclaiming  thirty  acres  of  salt  marsh.  .The  roads 
were  also  improved  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  yards  of 
gutter  paved. 

In  1G63,  Fort  barren  was  connected  by  telegraph  with  the  city 
The  wires  went  across  Thompson's  Island,  but  they  were  removed 
long  before  19 G . A rusty  sample  was  long  since  unearthed  and 
is  kept  among  the  curiosities  in  the  reading  room. 

The  home  life  of  the  boys  was  very  simple.  All,  except 
those  who  were  needed  in  the  house , worked  on  the  farm.  The 
repairs  on  the  house,  and  all  of  the  new  work,  was  done  by  men 
hired  by  the  day.  In  the  early  days,  all  of  the  boys  worked 
together  on  the  farm,  and  school  on  rainy  days.  Later,  the  boys 
were  divided  into  two  groups  or  mors  doing  different  kinds  of 
work  , with  the  school  in  session  all  of  the  time.  Sometimes, 
during  the  Long  evenings  of  the  winter  months  , the— boys  , in 
small  groupsVwWld-be  invited  to  tea  by  the  super intendent . 
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Games  and  refreshments  entertained  ths  boys.  At  other  times, 
they  collected  in  groups  to  sing  familiar  songs. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  has  always  received 
careful  attention.  Services  were  held  twice  on  Sunday , the 
superintendent  officiating  in  the  morning,  and  the  teacher  in 
the  afternoon.  in  1056,  the  Sunday  School  was  reorganized.  The 
school  was  divided  into  classes,  and  the  superintendent,  the 
matron,  and  the  teacher  each  took  a class.  Visitors  on  Sunday, 
to  officiate  at  chapel,  were  always  welcome.  Among  those 
present  most  frequently  were  Deacon  Grant  and  r.  George  Deblois 
of  the  managers,  Dr.  Codman  of  the  firm  of  Codman  and  Sh\rtleff, 
and  Rev.  Charles  Cleveland,  a preacher  of  Boston.  W,*Y- 

The  school  was  held  regularly  and  the  curriculum  of  the 
grammar  school  was  taught.  The  managers  examined  the  school, 
annually,  sometimes  on  visiting  day.  There  were  very  few 
prizes  given  then.  l'n  October  1867,  there  were  three  prizes 
awarded,  one  for  scholarship,  one  for  deportment,  and  one  for 
excellence  in  penmanship  , but  the  record  does  not  show  what 
the  prizes  were.  Another  prize  was  awarded  in  1874,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  of  the  '’Seasons.1'  Prizes  were  rare  then. 

The  boys  were  always  glad  of  time  to  play , and  many  of  the 
games  and  sports  that  were  played  by  the  boys  of  yesterday  are 
still  played  today.  They  coasted,  skated,  swam,  played  ball, 
and  enjoyed  many  other  games.  The  annual  excursions  to  the  city, 
’which  vwajl^  started  in  1842  by  Mr.  Morri son , continued  by  v'r. 

Morse.  These  excursions  became  very  elaborate.  After  the 
os tabl ishment  of  the  band,  the  boys  marched  through  the  streets 
with  the  band  playing  and  attracting  a great  deal  of  attention. 
They  usually  went  to  City  hall  to  see  the  Why or , to  Faneuil  Hall 
for  a collation,  to  the  Common  to  see  their  friends,  and  to 
some  special  entertainment  that  was  attracting  the  people  at 
the  time.  On  these  occasions,  the  boys  saw  the  Aquarial  Gardens 
in  Bromfield  Street,  the  Boston  Atheneum,  Mechanics  Fair,  the 
panorama  of  Kane's  arctic  voyage,  Tom  Thumb,  a mastodon, 
and.-  Barnum's  Circus,  views  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  other 
attractions.  During  the  years  of  the  Civil  ?/ ar  , these  annual 
excursions  were  omitted. 

There  were  many  holidays  that  were  kept  as  special  play- 
days.  They  were  Mew  Year’s  Day,  the  superintendent ’ s birthday, 
February  10,  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  Fast  Day,  the 
first  Thursday  in  April,  Decoration  Day,  May  30,  Bunker  Hill 
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Day  , June  17,  Independence  Day,  July  4,  the  matron's  birthday, 
August, 27,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas* 

On  New  dear's  Day,  the  boys  had  a play  day  without  any 
special  exercises.  Ths  birthday  of  the  superintendent  was 
celebrated  in  various  ways.  The  boys  Qalway s,/ had) the  day  to  play 
and  had, also,  refreshments  ouch  as  clam  chowder,  oranges, 
corn  balls,  etc.  In  the  evening,  there  was,  sometimes,  a 
musical  or  a dramatic  entertainment . The  22§&  of  February 
was  always  celebrated  in  an  enthusiastic  Way  with  sports  on  ths 
ice.  "Cave  cur  boys  play  for  Washington's  birthday.  bet  them 
all  go  on  the  ice  between  our  island  and  boon-bead  to  skate 
and  slide.  Took  the  horses  and  sleigh  on  and  gave  all  hands 
rides  up  and  down  the  south  shore.  Vith  a load  or  boys  crossed 
to  boon  Island.  The  boys  have  hud  a fine  time . "The ^record 
of  a play  day  on  the  2 2d  of  February  was  in  1559.  Fast  Day 
was  observed,  with  chapel  services  in  the  morning,  with  an  extra 
good  dinner,  and  with  band  matches,  in  the  afternoon.  Decoration 
Day  was  another  play  day.  The  Seventeenth  of  Juno  , in  the 
early  days,  was  celebrated  by  a play  day  and  roast  veal  for 
dinner. 

The  Fourth  of  July  has  always  one  if  the  chi  efViol  idays . 

Aoast  lamb  and  green  peas  , and  in  later  years  , roast  veal  and 
green  peas,  were  the  chief  part  of  the  dinner.  Torpedoes 
and  fire  crackers  were  given  the  boys  and  fireworks  enjoyed 
in  the  evening.  Sometimes  , the  boys  went  sailing  or  had  horseback 
rides.  The  ascension  of  the  balloon  on  Boston  Common  was  one 
of  the  evonts  of  the  day,  awtd  the  balloon  often  passed  directly 
ever  the  island.  In  the  last  assension,  in  19C2,  the  balloon 
dropped  into  the  water  between  City  Point  and  the  Island.  The 
boys  rescued  two  of  the  men,  but  two  others  were  drowned. 

August  27th,  the  birthday  of  the  matron,  was  celebrated  with 
a day  of  play.  "The  whole  family  went  tc  the  "South  End  rove 
and  had  a bountiful  collation  and  spent  the  P.7.  in  games 
and  boat  racing."  Thanksgiving  Day  was  one  of  the  three  great 
holidays.  All  anticipated  the  turkey  dinner,  the  "bundles" 
from  friends,  and  foot-ball  and  other  games  in  the  afternoon 
and  ovonin^.  More  graduated  returned  on  this  day,  than  on 
any  other  holiday,  to  enjoy  tho  day  with  the  boys.  Christmas 
always  brought  good  ch$er.  wr.  orsa  continued  the  custom 
established  by  Y.r.  ^orrison  of  the  Christmas  dinnjT  and  the 
Christmas  tree.  Every  year, except  two  during  the  Civil  'ar , 
there  was  a Christmas  tree. 
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The  visiting  days  during  the  summer  months  and  the  bundles 
and  letters  during  the  winter  added  much  to  the  life  of  the  boys. 
The  managers  and  the  friends  came  on  the  Rose  Standish,  or 
some  similar  boat,  and  were  received  by  the  band  and  the  boys 
at  the  wharf.  The  friends  were  entertained  with  speeches  by 
the  managers  and  exercises  by  the  boys.  Sometimes  on  the  last 
visiting  day  ,of  the  season,  the  steamboat  company  took  the 
boys  and  their  friends  on  a trip  down  the  harbor. 

During  this  time,  the  country  passed  through  a very  critical 
period  in  its  history.  The  Farm  School  , although  situated 
in  the  harbor,  was  near  enough  to  the  city  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  By  means  of  the  visits  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  the  city,  the  boys  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  course  of  events.  Two  special  days 
were  observed  at  the  school.  April  30,  1863  was  observed  as 
an  additional  Fast  Day  all  over  this  country.  It  was  appointed  by 
the  President  with  reference  to  our  National  troubles.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  June  1869,  the  Julibee  of  Peace  was  celebrated 
for  five  days. 

At  least  fifty  of  the  graduates  were  serving  in  the  army 
and  when  on  furlough  some  of  them  if is i ted  the  school.  All  of 
these  visits  had  a great  influence  on  the  Farm  School  boys  and 
we  find  that  in  1862  , within  a few  days,  one  teacher,  two 
workmen,  and  one  boy  enlisted  in  the  army.  Later,  other  boys 
joined  the  army  and  some  the  navy,  serving  both  in  the  bands  and 
as  privates. 
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Besides  the  managers,  the  friends,  and  the  graduates,  there 
have  been  many  visitors.  Prom  time  to  time,  the  boys  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  made  several  visits,  spending  the  day  and  having 
a picnics  under  the  trees.  President  Johnston  visited  the  forts 
in  the  harbor  in  1867,  and  the  expedition  was  keenly  watched 
from  the  school.  The  Admiral  and  other  officers  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  ;’endell  Phillips,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  J.  Lothrop  "otley, 
Phillips  Brooks,  William  H. Baldwin  with  parties  from  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  a party  from  the  ■ assachusetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Yr.  Hyde  with  graduating 
classes  of  the  iverett  School,  and  many  others,.  An  annual  visitor 
was  Caleb  Bates  Lsq.  who  always  brought  a supply  of  wortleberrios 
to  the  boys.  7/x 

There  were  also  lectures  at  the  school  by  Colonel  Theodore 
Lyman , Dr.  Codran,  Mr. Patten,  Rev.  Charles  Cleveland  and  others. 

The  live  stock  on  the  farm  has  been  of  the  best  quality. 

Sheep  have  been  kept  most  of  the  time.  The  first  installment 
of  Jersey  cows  was  received  in  1868  -and  many  others  have  bee# 
received  e4rrrre.  The  stock  was  registered  and  given  the  best  of 
cars. 


Previous  to  1881 , work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house  were 
the  only  forms  of  work  that  the  boys  did.  In  1881,  Gardner  Hall 
was  erected  to  provide  a place  for  instruction  in  some  of  the 
trades.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  carpenter 
shop  on  the  first  floor  was  fitted  vrith  tools  end  open  for  work. 

A new  fence  was  the  first  piece  of  work  done.  In  October,  the 
tools  for  the  blacksmith  shop  arrived  and  the  following  month, 
the  printing  press.  A blacksmith  was  not  engaged  to  give  instruct- 
ion till  the  following  July.  The  gymnasium  apparatus  was  purchas- 
ed in  December  1883. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Farm  School,  the  band, 
was  started  at  an  early  date.  The  first  band  was  the  comb  and 
string  band  of  1857-8  consisting  of  a dozen  comb  and  string 
players  and  three  violin  players.  Later,  a bass  fiddle,  a sox- 
horn , a cornopean , a small  drum  were  added.  The  band  played 
in  the  schoolroom  Co  visitors  and  even  on  visiting  Says.  They 
did  so  well  under  the  circumstances  that, in  the  winter  of  1858-9, 
a small  set  of  second  hand  brass  instruments  were  hired  for  the 
purpose  of  training  a regular  brass  band.  The  band  was  under  the 
special  care  of  the  principal,  M5t.  John  R. Morse,  but  a teacher 
came  once  a month.  The  music  used  in  the  early  days  was  copied 
with  the  pen. 


In  1865  , a restriction  was  placed  on  all  outward  bound 
vessels.  Cne  day  soon  after, the  Lyman  had  left  City  Point, 
she  was  fired  at  by  the  Revenue  Cutter  and  brought  to. 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne  also  visited  the  school  and  wrote  the 
following  account  of  it.  "Astroll  around  the  island,  examining  ^ 
the  products,  as  wheat  in  sheaves  on  the  Stubblefield;  oats 
somewhat  blighted  and  spoiled;  great  pumpkins  elsewhere;  pastures: 
mowing  ground-  all  cultivated  by  the  boys.  Their  residence, 
a great  brick  building,  painted  green,  and  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a rising  ground,  exposed  to  the  winds  of  the  bay. 

Vessels  flitting  past;  great  ships  with  intricacy  of  rigging 
and  various  sails;  schooners,  sloops,  with  their  one  or  two 
broad  sheets  of  canvas;  going  on  different  tacks,  so  that  the 
spectator  might  think  that  there  was  a different  wind  for  each 
vessel,  or  that  they  scudded  across  the  sea,  spontaneously 
whither  their  own  wills  led  them.  The  farm  boys  remain  insulated 
looking  at  the  passing  show,  within  sight  of  the  city,  yet 
having  nothing  to  do  with  it,  beholding  their  fellow-creatures 
skimming  by  them  in  winged  machines,  and  steamboats  snorting 
and  puffing  through  the  waves.  Me thinks  an  island  would  be  the 
most  desirable  of  all  landed  property,  for  it  seems  like  a 
little  world  by  itself;  and  the  water  may  answer  for  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  planets.  The  boys  swinging,  two 
together,  standing  up,  and  almost  causing  the  ropes  and  their 
bodies  to  stretch  out  horizontally . On  our  departure  they 
ranged  themselves  on  the  railes  of  the  fence,  and,  being  dressed 
in  blue,  looked  not  unlike  a flock  of  pigeons.’1 
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In  1859  and  for  many  years  after,  the  proudest  occasions 

of  the  band  were  those  on  which  they  led  the  Farm  3chool  boys 
marching  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  on  their  annual  trips 
to  the  city.  The  managers  soon  became  satisfied  that  a band 
was  not  only  possible,  but  necessary  , and  after  using  the 
hired  second  hand  instruments  for  a year,  they  passed  a vote  to 
purchase  new  instruments.  In  1862,  the  band  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  went  to  the  city  to  attont  the  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  at  Tremont  Temple.  The  band  played  so  well 
before  the  vast  audience  that  one  of  the  managers,  afterwards, 
took  the  boys  and  had  the  picture  taken  which  is  here  reproduced. 

The  band  then  practised  sometimes  in  the  reading  room,  sometimes 
in  the  dining  room,  but  usually  in  the  school  room  after  the 
boys  had  gone  to  bed.  After  the  addition  to  the  house,  the  room 
over  the  boys  wash  room  was-  used  by  the  band  until  it  was  made 
into  a school  room. 

The  Peace  Jubilee  of  1869  was  a memorable  occadion  for  the  . 
band.  By  the  invitation  of  r. P . S. Gilmore  the  boys  in  the 
grand  orchestra  consisting  of  one  thousand  musicians  of  England, 
Francs  , Germany , and  Austria.  Aset  of  new  instruments  was 
purchased  the  next  year.  Other  excursions  , from  to  time,  have 
been  made  to  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Chelsea,  to  the  Everett 
School,  and  to  the  Girls’  High  School,  besides  the  annual  trips 
of  all  the  boys  to  the  city.  In  1883,  the  instruments  were 
assigned  to  the  beginners,  who  had  organized  a secondary  band, 
and  a full  set  of  new  ones  purchased. 

In  October  1884,  occurred  the  band  reunion,  attended  by 
thirty-five  members  representing  every  band  from  the  first  in 
1859  till  1884.  They  were  all  good  players  and  all  but  one 
belonged  to  some  musical  organization.  Letters  of  regret  came 
from  Washington,  Colorado,  V,  on  tana , and  many  other  distant  places 
from  members  who  were  unable  to  attend.  The  time  until  dinner 
was  spent  in  looking  over  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The  great 
feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the  concert  by  members  of  the  past 
and  present  bands  united.  The  program  included  the  "Farm  School 
Quick  Step”  and  ''Haste  thee  'inter pieces  played  in  the  early  days 
of  the  band.  It  also  included  the  solos  by  the  threeecontestants 
for  the  prize  of  a gold  watch  offered  by  f/r.  Bennet  to  the  present 
Farm  School  band.  Further  details  of  the  reunion  are  given 
in  the  Reunion  Gazette  , a four  page  paper  printed  after  the 
reunion,  and  sent  to  past  members  of  the  band. 


The  boys  of  the  Farm  School  witnessed  the  great  fire  of 
Boston  in  November  1072.  The  following  account  is  in  the 
words  of  an  eye  witnesser.  " From  our  island  the  spectacle  was 
awfully  grand.  We  could  see  the  flames  leap  in  all  directions 
and  rush  on  at  a fearful  rate.  Quantities  of  sand  and  mortar, 
papers,  and  cinders  came  over,  and  we  were  afraid  that  our  bui 
would  be  set  on  fire,  ",’e  dared  not  retire  until  near  morning 
after  the  wind  had  changed  so  as  to  carry  cinders , etc,,  to  the 
west  of  us.  I saw  burning  cinders  pass  over  our  island  in  the 
current  of  air  far  above  the  ground.  It  was  at  night  and  a 
sight  ever  to  be  remembered." 


Idi 


Kve^since  1643,  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  taking  clams  from  the  bar  and  shores  of 
Thompson's  Island,  Much  trouble  had  arisen  from  having 
strangers  on  the  shores  of  the  island  until  finally  in  1877, 
the  police  were  stationed  on  the  island  on  Sundays  to  prevent 
persons  from  landing.  At  last,  the  matter  was  taken  to  the 
legislature  of  Fassachusetts  and  an  act  was  passed,  ttfarch  23, 

1878,  forbidding  anvone  to  take  shell  fish  from  Thompson’s  Island 
without  a permit  from  the  managers  of  the  Farm  School  or 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  Boston.  This  offence  was  made  punishable 
with  a fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  dol- 
lars. Iven  then,  clam  diggers  persisted  in  landing  on  the  shores 
of  the  island  so  in  June  1879,  arrests  were  made.  Five  officers 
went  on  shore  from  the  "Protector"  and  searched  the  shore  for 
clam  diggers.  They  arrested  four  and  took  them  to  Boston  before 
the  Police  Court.  The  diggers  were  convicted;  one  paid  his  fine, 
and  the  others  went  to  Deer  Island.  rany  times  since  clam  diggers 
have  been  arrested,  convicted,  and  punished. 


During  the  thirty-two  years,  there  had  been  two  marriages. 
Mr,  Frank  Marshall  married  Miss  Julia  Barker,  the  laundress,  and 
they  went  to  Neponset  in  the  Lyman.  Later,  Mr.  Gilson  married 
Miss  Mary  A.  McClellan. 

There  were  also  two  births,  William  A.  Morse,  son  of  the 
superintendent  and  matron,  and  Norman  Foster  Morse,  son  of  the 
principal  teacher,  Mr.  John  Morse. 

There  were  six  deaths,  one  boy  died  from  lightning,  one 
was  drowned,  one  died  from  scarlet  fever,  one  from  diphtheria , 
and  two  from  typhoid  fever.  In  1879,  there  was  so  much  sickness 
from  diptheria  and  sore  throats,  that  a member  of  the  board  of 
health  visited  the  school.  As  a result,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  alter  the  entire  drainage  system. 

There  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  boys  admitted. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a corporation  con- 
sisting of  philanthropic  and  generous  men.  It  is  a private 
body  of  men,  no  member  of  the  city  or  state  government  being 
officially  among  their  number.  This  corporation  delegates 
the  care  of  the  school  to  their  officers  who  are  a president,  a 
vice-president,  a treasurer,  a secretary,  and  a board  of  managers. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  occurs  on  the  last  Tuesday 
in  January , when  the  officers  are  elected  for  the  ensuring 
year.  The  work  of  the  board  of  managers  is  divided  among 
various  committees  such  as  the  executive,  the  admission,  the 
discharge,  the  outfamily,  the  William’s  bequest,  and  the  finance 
committees.  Members  of  the  board  visit  the  school  frequently 
both  on  the  regular  visiting  days  and  on  many  other  occasions. 


The  school  has  been  under  the  care  of  a long  line  of 
distinguished  officers. 

PRESIDENTS 


Samuel  T. Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman , 
Henry  8. Rogers,  J.Ingersoll  3owditch,  Theodore  Lyman, Jr., 
Charles  P.Bowditch,  Alexander  S. Wheeler  , Richard  M. Sal tons tall  , 
and  Alfred  Bowditch. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan , Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis 
Parkman , Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter,  Thomas  F. Temple, 
Eben  Bacon,  and  Henry  S.Grew. 

TREASURERS 


William  Hales,  James  C.Wild,  J.Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John 
S. Williams,  Stephen  H. Bullard,  Georgs  H.Kuhn,  Charles  P.Bowditch 
Alfred  Bowditch,  and  Arthur  Adams. 

SECRETARIES 

Edward  3. Rand,  Henry  B. Rogers,  George  H.Kuhn,  George  L. 
DeBlois,  and  Tucker  Daland. 

MANAGERS 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D. Williams,  Thomas  3. Curtis,  S.E. 
Green,  George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan, 
Joseph  Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey , Charles  Wells,  Charles  C. Pains, 
Thomas  G.Cary,  Benjamin  A. Gould,  William  H. Prescott,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  Henry  Uphara,  Edward  3. Rand,  George  H.Kuhn,  Jonathan 
Chapman,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.Wild,  Francis 
©.Watts,  Frederick  T.Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.Hray,  Joseph 
F.Bumstead,  Cyrus  A.Bartol,  John  J. Dixwell , Samuel  Hooper, 

George  Bemis,  Richard  W. Bay ley , Robert  C . Waterson  , Jr ., Samuel 

E.  Bracket t , Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H«Mills,  G. Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory , William  Appleton , Jr. , Francis  C . Manning , 
Robert  B.Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.^eal,  Aaron  D.Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman , Russell  Sturgis, Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H. Bullard,  Charles  E. Guild, 

William  L. Richardson , Charles  L. Young,  Henry  L.Higginson, 

John  A. Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G. 
DeBlois,  William  3randt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P, 
Bowditch,  Arthur  Dexter,  George  A. Gardner,  E. Francis  Parker, 
Robert  H. Gardner,  James  S. Russell,  Otis  K. Newell,  Alexander  3. 
Wheeler,  William  F. Wharton,  Caleb  A. Curtis,  William  P. Fowler, 
John  3.  Thayer,  J.D. W. French , John  Homans , 2d ,M. D . , Joshua  3. 
Holden, Jr.,  Eben  Bacon,  Alfred  Bowditch,  Henry  S.Grew,  Thomas 

F.  Temple,  Melvin  0. Adams,  I. Tucker  Burr,  Charles  P. Curt  is, 

George  L. DeBlois,  Charles  T. Gallagher,  Walter  Hunnewell , Henry 
Jackson  ,M.D. , Richard  M. Sal tonstall , Francis  Shaw,  William  S. 
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Spaulding,  bosses  Williams  , Jr.  , Ralph  B. Williams. 

/ 

Ths  school  is  supported  entirely  by  private  means.  'There 
is  an  endowment  but  it  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
running  expenses.  A limited  amount  is  obtained  from  donations, 
annual  subscriptions,  legacies,  sales  from  the  farm,  board 
from  friends  of  the  boys , and  board  from  overseers  of  the  poor. 
Gifts  of  all  kinds  are  put  to  the  best  possible  use.  During 
the  history  of  the  school  it  has  received  from  its  friends 
many  liberal  gifts.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  have 
been  four  houses  and  land  two  of  which  bequeathed  by  John  D. 
Williams  are  still  owned  by  ths  school.  Gardner  Hall  and  the 
major  part  of  the  power-house  were  also  special  bequests. 

Colonel  Theodore  Lyman  added  $10,000  and  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  added  $3,000  to  the 
treasury  of  the  school. 

The  Farm  School  which  represents  the  home, the  school, 
and  the  church Aof  the  boys  needs  a variety  of  officers  and  instruc 
tors  both  regular  and  special.  The  regular  officers  who 
live  on  ths  island  are:-the  superintendent,  the  matron,  the 
master  and  visitor,  the  principal,  the  assistant  teacher, 
the  sloyd  teacher  and  carpenter,  the  supervisor,  the  watchman, 
the  assistant  matron,  the  cook,  the  assistant  for  dining  rooms, 
the  assistant  for  dormitories,  the  seamstress,  the  laundress,  the 
farmer,  the  gardner , and  ths  assistant  gardner.  The  special 
instructors  who  visit  the  school  at  regular  times  are  the  band 
master,  the  Sunday  assistant,  the  dentist,  the  physician  , 
and  the  clergymen. 

Ths  Farm  School  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  a home,  a 
school,  and  a farm,  with  many  additional  interests  and 
activities.  There  have  been  four  superintendents  and  one 
acting  superintendent  since  the  school  took  up  its  residence 
on  the  island  in  1833,  as  follows:- 


April  1833-Oc tober  1833 
October  1833-April  1339 


April  1339-June  1841, 
June  1841- July  1856, 

July  1856-March  1838, 


M 


arch  1888- 


----- 

Jill 


£ 


Rev. E.M.P. Wells  had  charge  until  a 
super intend ant  was  appointed. 

Mr. Daniel  Chandler,  the  first  superintend 
of  ths  Farm  School  and  of  the 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 
Indigent  Boys. 

Substitutes  among  whom  was  Mr. C. C. Felton. 

Mr. Robert  Morrison,  second  superintend- 
ent for  fifteen  years. 

Mr. William  A. Morse',  third  superintend- 
ent for  thirty-two  years. 

Mr.  Charles  IT.  Bradley,  fourth  superintend- 


;nt 


Paulding 


The  farmer,  the  seamstress,  and  the  other  assistants  each 
have  charge  of  his  own  department.  A squad  of  hoys,  varying 
from  one  to  thirty,  is  assigned  to  each  department  to  work 
with  the  assistant  who  teaches  the  boys  how  to  do  their  work 
and  who  sees  that  they  do  it  well.  The  squads  are  often  sub- 
divided and  the  boys  work  with  more  or  less  supervision 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

■The  number  of  boys  is  limited  to  one  hundred,  and  the  school 
is  usually  full.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  three-fold. 
In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  and  Trades  School,  a boy 
must  be  over  ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age , of  good  moral 
character,  and  in  fair  physical  condition.  No  boys  are  taken 
except  3uch  as  the  Managers  regard  as  desirable.  Slight  ills 
are  cared  for  at  the  school.  If  the  sickness  proves  very 
serious,  or  lasts  a long  time.,  the  boy  might  return  to  his 
friends  or  go  to  the  hospital  for  care  and  treatment. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  are  admitted  are  either  orphans  or 
half  orphans  or  who  have  no  one  to  properly  care  for  them. 
Preference  is  given  to  the  boys  of  Boston  birth.  A paper 
relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  school  untill  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parent  or  quardian;  but  if  they 
are  able  to  provide  a decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  may  be  returned  to  them. 
Otherwise  the  school  finds  a good  place  for  him  and  exercises  a 
watchful  care  over  hito.  If  it  is  found  that  a boy,  after  he  is 
admitted,  does  not  profit  by  the  teachings  of  the  school,  he 
may  be  returned  to  his  friends. 

The  school  year  begins  the  second  Monday  in  July  and  includes 
forty-five  weeks.  It  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  summer, 
the  fall,  the  winter,  and  the  spring  terms  of  eleven  or  twelve 
weeks  each.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Ther 
are  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  four  weeks  after  the  spring  term., 
in  June^at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  one  week  after  each 
of  the  other  three  terms.  The  vacations  apply  only  to  the 
schoolroom  work.  The  boys  live  at  the  school  the  year  round. and 
during  the  vacations  their  time  is  divided  between  play  and 
work  on  the  farm,  in  the  house,  and  in  the  shops.  Sometimes, 
boys  go  to  visit  their  friends  for  a short  time. 

Twice  during  past  summers,  a military  encampment  has  been 
conducted  for  the  pleasure  and  experience  of  the  boys,  ^or 
a month  during  1898,  the  camp  was  located  on  Oak  Knoll  and  called 
Camp  Phillips  in  honor  of  William  M. Phillips,  a graduate  and 
musician  in  the  Army.  A different  squad  of  Fifteen  to  twenty 
boys  was  encamped  each  week,  so  that  all  could  enjoy  the  novelty 
of  living  out  of  doors  for  a short  time  and  still  have  the 
regular  work  of  the  school  continue.  Military  drill  and  the 
routine  if  camp  life  were  carried  on.  For  four  weeks  during  the 
summer  of  1399,  the  boys  enjoyed  Camp  Bowditch. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL. 


Thompson’s  Island  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  Boston 
Harbor  off  the  shores  of  Dorchester  and  South  Boston.  It  is 
the  second  largest  island  in  the  harbor.  To  the  west  and  south 
lies  the  mainland  , and  to  the  north  and  east  lie  the  other  islands 
of  the  inner  harbor* 

From  the  main  buildings,  fine  views  are  obtained  in  all 
directions.  The  peninsular  of  South  Boston  and  City  Point, 
where  the  Farm  School  steamer  lands,  is  about  a mile  and  one 
eighth  to  the  northwest.  Along  the  shore,  the  innumerable 
pleasure  craft  of  all  kinds  are  centered  about  the  Yacht  clubs  , 
and  the  Public  Landing.  Around  to  the  north,  Recreation  Pier 
extends  out  into  the  water,  and  nearly  shuts  from  view 
Pleasure  Bay  situated  just  beyond.  Nearly  due  north,  Castle 
Island  marks  the  extremity  of  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Marine 
Park.  Fort  Independence,  which  is  situated  on  Castle  Island, 
wasAone  of  the  most  important  fortifications  in  Boston  Harbor, 

Beyond  Castle  Island  in  the  distance,  rises  the  thickly  settled 
hill  of  East  Boston. 

A fine  view  of  the  Nantasket  steamers,  the  ocean  liners, 
and  many  freight  schooners  is  obtained  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  island.  The  main  ship-channel,  the  Presidents  Roads, 
lies  about  a mile  off  shore,  so  that  all  the  large  craft  entering 
and  leaving  Boston  Harbor  pass  in  plain  view.  Just  north  of 
Castle  Island,  the  well  turfed  mounds  of  Governor’s  Island 
appear.  These  conceal  the  dismantled  fortifications  of 
Fort  Winthrop.  Turning  towards  the  east,  the  mainland  presents 
Winthrop  and  Point  Shirley,  with  Deer  Island  just  off  the  coast. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  northeastern  end  of  Thompson’s  Island, 
the  irregular  outline  of  Spectacle  Island  rises  in  sight*  Between 
these  two  islands,  is  the  western  passage  out  from  the  harbor. 

Off  the  eastern  coast  of  Thompson, s Island,  lies  Long  Island, 

and  to  the  south,  the  bluff  of  Moon  Head  is  connected  by  a long, narrow 

causeway  to  the  headland  of  Squantum.  A channel  about  l'^UU^eetf^^,^(^ 

in  width  at  high  tide  and  fifty  feet  at  extreme  low  tide  separates  ^ 

the  island  from  Squantum.  Through  this  channel,  a swift  current 

runs  with  the  tide.  Southwest  of  the  Island,  Dorchester  Bay 

stretches  along  the  shores  of  Commercial  Point,  Savin  Hill,  and 

Calf  Pastures.  In  the  distance,  the  high  lands  of  Dorchester, 

and  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton  stand  out  against  the  sky. 
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In  shape,  Thompson's  Island  is  long  and  narrow  with  the 
broadest  part  at  th9  southwest  end.  The  northern  end,  which 
is  narrow  and  pointed,  curves  around  to  the  east.  It  is  about 
one  mile  long  from  northeast  to  southwest  and  about  one  third 
of  a mile  in  width  at  its  widest  part.  It  contains  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres. 

The  land  is  gently  rolling  , forming  high  heads  at  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities.  Between  the  two  ends,  there 
are  several  knolls,  such  as  Whaleback  or  Spruce  Ridge,  Sheep  Hill 
or  Oak  Knoll,  observatory  hill,  and  farm  house  hill.  Sevarating 
the  knolls  are  lowlands,  either  meadow  or  marsh  lands.  Most  of  i 
the  marsh  lands  have  * now/  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  dikes. 

There  are  four  dikes  on  the  island,  one  on  the  east  side,  one  on  e 
the  south  side,  and  two  on  the  west  side  . The  drainage  is 
regulated  by  the  concrete  tide  gates.  There  are  three  tide  gates, 
one  on  the  east  one  on  the  south  and  one  on  the  west  marsh  near 
the  storage  barn. 

There  are  no  natural  ponds  on  the  island  today.  In  the  ' ' r 
winter , the  meadows  especially  the  one  south  of  the  storage 
barn  are  flooded  for  skating.  Formerly,  there  was  a pond  on 
the  east  side  near  the  orchard  which  was  drained  in  1833  and 
another  pond  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  south  of  the  storage 
barn.  For  many  years,  this  pond  was  used  as  a dump  and  was 
finally  graded  and  completed  in  1&89. 

Roads  extend  both  north  and  south  on  the  island  for 
convenience  in  carting  and  driving.  Towards  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  there  is  only  one  road,  Highland  Road,  which  extends 
along  the  edge  of  the  bluff  from  the  wharf  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island.  This  commands  a fine  view  of  Boston  Harbor. 

Towards  the  south  end  of  the  island  there  are  two  long  roads. 

On  the  west  side,  Beach  Road  follows  the  shore  from  the  wharf 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  on  the  east  side, 

South  End  Road  branches  from  Beach  Road  near  the  compost  shed, 
stretches  nearly  across  the  island  and  then  turns  abruptly 
towards  the  south.  Another  road  that  extends  across  the  island 
is  Lovers’ Lane,  a branch  of  the  Beach  Road  near  Whalesback. 

There  are  three  roads  from  the  wharf  to  the  main  building, 
the  two  avenues , and  Back  Road  that  leads  past  the  stock  barn 
and  between  Gardner  Hall  and  the  power  house. 
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The  shore  about  the  island  is  pebbly  and  gravelly  and 
varies  greatly  in  width.  On  the  north  side  , the  shore  slopes 
off  abruptly  into  deep  water  and  over  one  thousand  feet  of  sea 
wall  have  been  built  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  waves.  On 
the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  of  the  island,  shallow  flats 
extend  out  a great  distance.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  the  Thompson’s  Island  bar  stretches  about  one  sixth 
of  a mile  towards  S quant urn. 

The  delicious  clams  found  here  are  a matter  of  history. 

During  the  Revolution  and  before,  the  Pilgrim  Feasts  of  Squantum 
were  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  late  in  August  of  each  year. 

It  was  a feast  of  shell-fish  of  every  kind,  lobsters,  clams, 
oysters,  and  quahaugs  served  in  many  ways.  The  Squantum  Feasts 
were  attended  ’’not  only  by  the  fast  young  men  of  the  times,  but 
also  by  the  staid  and  respectable  old  gentlemen  of  Boston  and 
the  neighboring  towns.”  These  feasts  played  the  part  in  the 
social  life  of  Boston  that  the  fish  dinners  of  Poiitt  Shirley 
did  at  a later  day.  In  the  early  days  of  the  school,  parties 
dined  at  the  Squantum  House.  The  right  to  dig  clams,  which 
since  1078  belongs  only  to  the  management  of  the  island  gave 
much  trouble  in  times  past. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a large  shoal  or  muscle 
bank  separates  the  island  from  City  Point, 

Thompson’s  Island  is  one  of  the  few  islands  in  the  harbor 
that  bears  trees.  The  oldest  ttees  on  the  island  are  the  two 
large  acacia  trees  near  the  front  of  the  main  building.  The 
old  elm  in  the  yard  is  without  doubt  nearly  as  old  as  the  school. 

Mr.'  Sperry  French  who  is  eighty-six  years  of  age  and  now  living 
in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  was  a teacher  in  the  school  from 
1851  to  1853.  He  dcsti^ptly  recalls  the  old  elm  tree  as  the  largetf 
tree  at  that  time  on  the  island.  Hundreds  of  boys  have  played 
beneath  its  branches  and  rested  on  the  seat  that  encircles  its  baee. 
It  is  closely  connected  with  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  school. 

Several  groves  of  forest  trees  dot  the  surface  of  the 
island.  At  the  north  end,  Bowditch  grove  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  oak, maple,  and  spruce  trees  extends  across  the  island. 
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The  J.D.W. French  grove  of  about  fifty  Austrian  pines,  birch,  and 
linden  trees  is  situated  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  island. 
About  the  main  building,  on  the  front  lawn,  on  the  west  lawn, 
and  on  the  ring  are  about  three  hundred  trees  of  many  varieties, 
as  maples,  horsechestnuts , elms,  and  spruces. 

At  the  south  end,  there  are  five  groves  besides  several  smal- 
ler groups.  A grove  of  oaks  and  spruces  is  situated  on  Whale- 
^ack, while  another  grove  of  thirty  oaks  is  located  at  Sheep  Hill 
or  Oak  Knoll.  The  largest  grove  at  the  south  end  is  the  Lyman 
grove  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  and  forty  larches  and 
English  Oaks.  There  are  smaller  groves  of  oak  and  maple  trees 
on  cemetary  hill  and  about  the  farm-house.  The  orchard  consists 
of  about  three  hundred  trees  including  apple,  pear,  quince,  plum, 
and  cherry  trees.  The  nursery  contains  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  small  trees  of  many  varieties. 

The  principal  trees  on  the  island  are  acacia,  apple,  birch, 
beech,  catalpa,  cherry,  elm,  fir  balsam,  hemlock,  horse  chestnut, 
larch,  linden,  rock  maple,  soft  maple,  silver  leaf  maple, 
mountain  ash,  English  oak,  scrub  oak,  Austrian  pine,  pear,  plum, 
poplar,  quince , and  spruce. 

The  garden  that  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  island 
is  one  of  the  noticeable  features  in  the  summer*  The  different 

% 

sections  of  cabbages,  corn,  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  and  other 
vegetables  are  very  attractive. 

The  boys'  flower  gardens  which  are  located  back  of  the  main 
building,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  campus. 

For  forty-two  years,  since  1867,  the  boys  have  planted  and  culti- 
vated these  beds.  The  Farm  School  was  the  first  school  in 
Massachusetts  to  have  boys'  gardens.  The  boys  plant  mostly 
zinnias,  marigolds,  and  asters.  Yellow  and  red  appear  to  be  the 
favorite  colors.  The  size  and  shapes  of  the  beds  vary  according 
to  their  position  in  the  garden.  There  is  a large  central  bed 
and  the  smaller  beds  are  arranged  symmetrically  about  it.  The 
boys  enjoy  picking  their  flowers,  and  the  tables  in  the  dining 
room  and  other  rooms  of  the  building  are  well  supplied  with 
flowers.  The  first  record  of  boys'  gardens  in  the  school  wa.s 
in  1836.  ^ 

The  Farm  School  has  a large  and  valuable  plant.  There  are 
thirty-one  buildings,  large  and  small,  as  follows:-  the  main 
building,  Gardner  Hall,  the  farm-house,  the  stock -barn,  the 
storage-barn,  the  corn-barn,  the  poul try -house , two  boat-houses, 
the  ash-hcuse , the  ladder-house,  the  hose -house,  twelve  play — 
cottages,  the  wharfinger's  house,  the  root-cellar,  the  telephone 
booth,  the  observatory,  the  compost-shelter,  the  incinerator, 
and  the  power-house.  All  of  the  buildings  except  the  last  two 
are  valued  at  $104,539. 
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The  main  building  is  situated  on  the  highest  ground,  sixty- 
five  feet  above  mean  high  water  and  a little  north  of  the  center 
of  the  island.  It  consists  of  a central  part  and  four  wings 
and  is  built  of  brick,  three  stories  high*  In  it  the  superinten- 
dent, the  instructors,  and  the  boys  live,  have  school,  and  chapel. 
Gardner  Hall  is  one  hundred  and  five  feet  southeast  of  main  build- 
ing. It  is  also  built  of  brick,  oblong  in  shape,  and  two  stories 
in  height.  It  houses  the  various  divisions  of  the  industrial 
department.  On  the  second  floor,  is  the  gymnasium  where  the 
band  instruments  and  books  are  kept.  The  hose  and  ladder  houses 
are  located  beside  of  Gardner  Hall  and  the  ash  house  is  situated 
at  the  back.  East  of  the  Hall,  is  the  power  house,  a large, 
brick,  three  story  building. £ 

CThe  farm  house,  a story  and  a half  cottage,  is  situated 
in  about  the  centre  of  the  farm  and  is  occupied  by  the  farmers. 

The  stock  barn  is  located  southwest  of  the  main  building 
and  in  front  of  the  wharf*  Here  are  the  farm  animals,  the  hay 
and  grain,  and  the  farm  tools  and  machinery.  The  storage  barn, 
or  old  barn,  is  about  seventy  yards  southwest  of  the  stock  barn 
and  is  used  chiefly  for  storage.  The  pig  pens  are  in  the  base- 
ment. The  corn  barn  is  east  of  the  storage  barn.  It  is  used 
to  store  Indian  corn  and  was  built  especially  to  preserve  the 
corn^.  It  rests  on  tin  covered  posts  and  is  built  with  sides 
of  boards  half  an  inch  apart , slanting  inward. 

South  of  the  storage  barn,  on  the  Beach  Road  leading  to 
the  south  of  the  island,  is  the  compost  shelter  built  mostly  of 
concrete,  where  the  dressing  is  carted  daily  from  the  barn. 

To  the  southward , is  the  observatory  where  metereological 
observations  are  taken  twice  a day.  At  the  extreme  south  end 
on  the  Beach  Road  is  the  incinerator  situated  near  the  dumping 
grounds.  On  the  South  End  Road  is  the  large,  new,  well-ventilat- 
ed, storage  cellar  holding  five  thousand  bushels  of  winter 
vegetables.  Nearby,  are  the  concrete  hot  beds. 

The  boathouses,  the  wharf,  and  the  boats  are  an  important 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school.  One  boathouse  is  situated  % 
on  the  beach  near  the  stock -barn  and  wharf.  Here  are  kept 
the  small  row-boats,  ropes  , oars  , rudders,  anchors  , oilskins  , etc . 

The  other  boathouse,  the  Chilton  house,  is  on  the  wharf  and  houses 
the  largest  row-boat.  The  wharf  extends  four  hundred^feet 
-otefe-  into  the  water  and  is  T shaped.  On  the  cross  part  is  the 
wharfinger’s  lookout  and  a sign  bearing  the  name  of  the  school. 

Here  also  the  lights  are  set  at  night.  Gangplanks  on  both  the 
north  and  south  sides  lead  to  floats.  The  breakwater  on  the 
north  side  protects  the  steamer  when  at  her  berth.  Three  row- 
boats protected  from  the  weather  are  kept  on  the  wharf.  Nearby, 
is  a derrick  for  lowering  and  raising  the  boats. 
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The  fleet  consists  of  boats,  including  the 

steamer,  the  scow,  two  sail-boats,  and  rowjboats. 

All  of  the  boats  are  named  for  persons  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  Many  of  them  bear  names  closely  associat- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  island. 


The  Pilgrim,  the. steamer,  is  the  largest  boat  of  the  fleet 
and  is  the  chief  means  of  transportation  between  the  Island  and 
City  Point.  She  is  50  feet  long,  7 feet  longer  than  the  old 
Pilgrim,  has  a beam  of  11  1/2  feet,  and  draws  3 l/2  feet  of  water. 
She  is  fitted  with  a boiler  intended  to  carry  one  hundred 
pounds  pressure  and  has  a compound  engine  with  surface  condenser 
and  duplex  and  double  action  pumps.  In  designing  this  boat,  the 
builder  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  special  conditions 
which  the  location  makes  necessary.  The  launch  must  be  staunch 
enough  to  cross  from  the  island  in  any  weather  and  she  must  be  * 
stout  enough  to  cut  her  way  through  the  ice  which  forms  in  the 
winter  in  Dorchester  Bay.  She  must  be  able  to  tow  the  school’s 
freight  barge  when  heavily  loaded  and  frequently  to  carry 
heavy  loads  of  freight  on  her  own  decks. 

There  are  two  sail— boats,  the  Trevore  and  the  Winslow. 

The>e  Trevore  is  a fine  twenty-one  foot  center-board 
knockabout.  She  draws  nine  feet  of  water  with  the  center-board 
down  and  four  and  one  half  with  it  up.  The  hatchway  leads  to 
the  two  doors  in  the  cabin  which  is  finished  in  mahogany.  The 
wash-board  rises  about  ten  inches.  She  carries  two  sails,  a 
main-sail  and  a jib.  The  keel,  covered  with  mahogany  , is  of 
bronze  with  half  a ton  of  lead  on  the  bottom. 

The  Winslow  is  an  eighteen  foot  center-board  knockabout. 

She  carries  eight  blocks  of  lead  which  weigh  about  one  hundred 
pounds  for  ballast.  She  has  a jib  and  a main-sail  . Her 
stern  is  broad  and  round  like  a row  boat.  The  wash-board  is 
about  six  inches  high  at  the  back  of  the  broad  seat.  There 
are  five  copper  air  tanks  so  if  she  fills  with  water,  she  will 
not  sink. 
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There  are  six  acts  of  the  legislature  of  * assachusetts  that 
relate  to  the  incorporation  of  The  Parra  and  Trades  School*— 

The  act  inccrporat  ing  the  Boston  Asylum  for 

Indigent  Boys. 

" *'  ” the  Parra  School. 

” " " the  Boston  Asylum  and 

Parra  School  for  Indigent  Boys. 
The  first  additional  act. 
second  additional  act. 

1.C  t . 


The 


{?.  'kjf- 


The  third  additional 
ACT  OF  INCORPORATION . 


C0Pv'CN7EALTiI  OF  MASSACHUSETTS . 

i\r\  Act  to  incorporate  the  Boston  Asylum  for  indigent 


toys* 


hereas  \r  illiam  Phillips,  James  Lloyd , A illiam  Sullivan, 
Benjamin^  Sreene , and  .'••emu  el  H.  "'alley,  and  a number  of  other 
persons,  have  associated  for  the  charitable  purpcse^of  relieving,  ^ 
instructing  and  employing  indigent  boy ^belonging  to  the  town  of  ^ 
Boston,  and  to  carry  their  association  into  effect,  have  petitioned 
to  be  incorporated. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  the  said  .7 illiam  Phillips  and  his  associates,  together 
with  such  others,  as  may  become  subscribers  to  the  same  Institution, 
in  the  manner  herein  after  provided,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
incorporated  into  a Society,  by  the  name  of  the  ’’Boston  Asylum 
for  Indigent  -toys""  and  by  that  name  shall  be  a corporation 
for  ever,  with  power  to  have  a common  seal;  to  make  contracts 
relative  to  the  objects  of  their  Institution;  to  sue  an<-*  be  suec*  ’ 
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to  establish  by-laws  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  said 
Society,  and  the  preservation  and  application  of  the  funds 
thereof,  provide  the  same  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  this  commonwealth;  tc  take,  hold,  and  possess  any 
estate,  real  or  personal,  by  subscription,  gift,  grant,  purchase, 
devise,  or  otherwise,  free  from  taxes,  and  the  same  to  improve 
lease,  exchange,  or  sell  and  convey,  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
said  Institution;  provided  that  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of 
said  Society  shall  never,  at  any  one  time,  exceed  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  annual  income  of  the  whole  estate  of  said  society 
shall  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Sect. 2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person,  who  shall 
subscribe  and  pay  to  the  funds  of  said  Society  , a sumnot  less  than  ^ 
three  dollars  annually  , shall,  by  such  subscription  and  payment, 
become  a ember  of  said  Society,  liable  however  to  be  removed 
therefrom,  on  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  the  annual  subscription 
aforesaid. 


Sect. -3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Society  sh 
meet  in  Boston,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  annually,  for  ' 
purpose  of  electing,  by,  ballot,  from  their  members,  a Presid; 
Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  a Board  of  net  less 
than  six,  nor  more  than  nine  anagers,  in  addition  to  the 
1 resident,  Vice  President , and  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  who 
shall  always  be  ex  off ici i s members  of  the  ^oard  of  anagers ; 
all  which  officers  shall  hold  theirAoff ices  one  year,  and 
until  others  shall  be  elected  to  succeed  them , except  in  case 


of 


vacancy  , by  death  or  resignation , in  which  case  the  Board  of 
’ anagers  shall  have  power  tc  fill  such  vacancy,  until  the 
ensuing  annual  election.  And  the  said  Board  of  Managers  shall 
have  power  to  call  a meeting,  of  the' said  Society,  whenever  they 
may  deem  it  expedient;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  call  such 
meeting,  whenever  requested  thereto  by  fifty  of  the  subscribers: 
and  to  give  notice  of  the  annual  meetings  by  advertisements  in  at 


least  two  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  Roston, 
days  before  such  meeting.  Not  less  than  three 
form  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business; 
shall  b-e  decided  by  the  votes  of  a majority  of 


at  least  seven 
'"anagers  shall 
and  all  questions 
the  Managers 


present;  and  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  the  Managers, 
the  president  shall  preside,  or  if  absent,  the  Vice  President: 
and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  both  of  the  said  officers  , such 
person  shall  preside,  as  the  Society,  or  the  Board  of  anagers, 
at  their  respective  meetings,  may  elect. 
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3cct.4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  shall  give  bonds  for^the  faithful  perf ormance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  to  render  accounts  of  his  transactions  therein, 
as  often  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  such  sum, 
and  with  such  securities,  as  to  the  Board  of  'anagers  may  be 
acceptable.  And  any  officer  or  member  of  the  said  Society  may 
be  removed  therefrom,  on  the  vote  of  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  members,  of  which  the  Society  may  at  the  time  consist 
Sect. 5.  Bo  it  furthe^enacted , That  the  Board  of  Managers,  ^ 
for  the  time  being,  shall  have  the  entire  direction  and  control 
of  the  concerns , business,  and  interests  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
have  the  management  and.  application  of  all  the  subscriptions, 
donations,  funds,  and.  estate  of  the  Society,  to  be  appropriated 
solely  for  the  uses  of  the  Society;  and  no  sale  or  transfer  of 
any  real  or  personal  estate  of  said  society  shall  be  valid, 
unless  approved  by  them;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury,  except  by  their  order.  They  shall  likewise  have 
authority,  at  their  discretion,  tc  take  into  their  Asylum  such 
indigent  ooys , belonging  to  the  town  of  Boston,  as  they  may 
judge  to  be  suitable  objects  of  charity,  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  Tnsti tut ion ;and  also  to  accept  a surrender,  in  writing 
by  the  father,  or  where  there  is  no  father,  by  the  mother  or 
guardian  of  any  indigent  boy  s aforesaid,  to  the  care  and 
direction  of  said  Society,  and  to  bind  out  in  virtuous  families, 
or  to  reputable  trades  or  accupat ions , or  to  educate  in  such 
a manner  as  they  nay  deem  beneficial,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  any  such  indigent  boy,  or  boys,  thus  surrendered,  or 
any  .such  boy,  who  being  destitute  of  parents,  within  this 
Commonwealth,  shall  have  been  relieved  and  supported  by  the  Society 
provided  that  any  parent,  whose  child  or  children  shall  have 
received  relief,  or  have  been  bound  out;;s  aforesaid,  during  the  i 
absence  of  such  parent  from  this  state ,^to  receive  and  with- 
draw such  child  or  children,  on  paying  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  , the  expense  incurred  in  his  or  their  relief  and  support 
as  aforesaid.  And  the  Managers  shall  have  authority  to  establish 
any  rules  and  regu  1 -for  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  the 
concerns  of  said  Society,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  the  by-laws  of  said  Society. 

oect.‘>,  e it  further  enacted.  That  any  writ  or  process 
against  said  corporation  may  be  served  by  the  officer’s  leaving 
an  attested  copy  thereof  with  the  Treasurer  of  said  Society,  or 
at  his  last  or  usual  place  of  residence,  thirty  days  before  the 
return  day  thereof;  and  the  said  Treasurer,  or  any  person 
appointed  for  that  psrpose  by  the  Society,  or  by  the  Managers, 
may  appear  by  Attorney,  and  defend  or  prosecute  any  suite ^in 
bahalf  of  said  oocisty.  And  all  instruments  of  conveyance  or 
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contract,  which  may  lawfully  b^rnade  by  said  Society,  shall  bo 
approved  by  the  iana^srs,  and  signed  by  the  President  or  Vice 
President,  as  the  Hoard  may  direct,  and  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary,  and,  if  necessary , sealed  with  the  common  seal  of 
said  Society,  and,  when  so  executed,  shall  be  binding  thereon, 
and  valid,  in  law. 

Sect. 7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  Benjamin  Ireene  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  said 
Society, by  giving  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
by  advertisement  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  the 
in  the  town  of  Boston,  at  least  three  days  prior  to  such  meeting; 
and  at  which  meeting,  the  officers  before  mentioned  of  the 
Society  shall  be  elected,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the 
first  annual  election  of  officers  shall  be  holden  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.. 

17 e bruary  24  , 1814. 


Approved ; Caleb  Strong. 


' 


CpMMONW KALiTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS . 


An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Farm  School. 

Sect.l.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  James  Bowdoin,  voses  Grant,  Charles 
Jackson,  Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan , George  Tickncr,  Joseph 
fuckerman , and  John  D.  'illiams,  with  their  associates  successors 
and  assigns,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  made  a corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Boston  p'arm  School,  with  the 
powers,  and  subject  to  the  requirements  contained  in  an  "act 
concerning  corporations  /'passed  arch  8,  A.D.  1833,  for  the 
education  and  reformation  of  boys,  who,  from  the  loss  of  their 
parents  or  other  causes,  are  exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations, 
and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  vicious  and  dangerous  or  useless 
members  of  society. 

Sect.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  corporation  ^ 
may  take  and  hold  realand  personal  estate,  not  exceeding  in  x 

the  whole  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sect.  3 • Be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person  who  shall 
pay  to  the  funds  of  the  corporation  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in 
annual  contributions  within  five  years,  may  be  admitted  to  be  a 
mamber  of  the  corporation:  and  every  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  vote  for  every  fifty  dollars  so  paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid: 
provided,  that  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  ten  votes. 

Sect. 4.  3e  it  further  enacted,  That  said  corporation 
shall  be  authorized  to  purchase  a farm,  at  any  place  within  ten 
miles  of  the  city  of  Boston,  on  which  their  school  shall  be 
established. 

Sect. 5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  boy  above  the  age 
of  seven  years  , who  shall  be  deemed  by  the  directors  or  other 
officers,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  to  be  a 
fit  subject  for  the  said  school,  may  be  admitted  thereto,  by 
them,  on  the  application  of  his  father,  or  in  case  of  his  death 
or  absence,  of  the  mother  or  guardian  of  the  boy:  and  the  said 
officers  are  authorized  to  accept  from  such  father,  mother,  or 
guardian,  a surrender  in  writing  of  any  such  boy  to  the  care 
and  direction  of  the  said  corporation:  and  they  may  also  take 
any  other  indigent  boys  residing  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who 
shall  appear  to  them  to  be  suitable  objects  of  this  charity, 
and  who  have  no  parents  or  guardians  within  this  Common-wealth. 

All  boys  so  taken  and  admitted  into  the  school,  shall  be  maintain- 
ed , employed  and  educated  therein,  and  shall  be  instructed  in 
their  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  in  the  knowledge  usually 
communicated  in  the  common  town  schools.  They  shall  also  be 
employed  in  a regular  course  of  labor,  suited  to  their  age 
and  their  strength,  in  which  they  shall  be  instructed  in  agri- 
culture, gardening,  or  such  useful  occupations  as  will  contri- 
bute to  their  present  maintenance , and  tend  to  form  in  them 
habits  of  industry  and  order,  and  to  prepare  them  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood. 

Sect.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  pupils  of  the  said 


1 


school,  when  of  a suitable  age,  and  sufficiently  qualified, 
may  be  bound  out  as  apprentices,  until  they  shall  respectively 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  farmers,  or  to  other 
persons  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  learn  such  arts,  trades 
and  employments,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  officers, 
may  be  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  disposition  of  each 
pupil,  and  nay  tend  most  to  his  future  benefit  and  advantage; 
and  the  said  officers  shall  have  authority  to  bind  cut  all  the 
said  pupils,  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  is 
now  by  law  authorized  to  be  done  by  overseers  of  the  poor, 
with  reguard  to  the  children  of  poor  persons  settled  in  their 
respective  towns;  provided  however,  that  any  boy  received  into 
the  school,  or  bound  out  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  not  have  been 
surrendered,  in  the  manner  above  provided,  to  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  corporation,  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent, 
upon  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  of  the  expens 
incurred  in  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  child:  and  provided 
further,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  prevent  the 
said  officers  from  dismissing  any  pupil,  whenever  they  shall 
think  that  the  welfare  of  the  pupil,  or  of  the  school,  will 
be  promoted  thereby. 

Approved  by  the  Covornor,  '.arch  19,  1833. 
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ACT  CF  INCORPORATION 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IS  THE  Y BAR  OF  OUR  LORD  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AMD  THIRTY-FIVE 

(Chapter  28.) 


at:  au 


TO  INCORPORATE  THE  BOSTON  ASYLIJ  ■ 


FAR  SCHOOL 


HOY 


Sect.l.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representat iv 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 

That  the  two  Corporations  entitled  ’'The  Boston  Asylum  for 
Indigent  Boys'*  and  "The  Proprietors  of  the  . os  ton  '?arn  'chool," 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  united  into  one  Corporation,  by 
the  name  of  '*  The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys," 
with  all  the  powers  contained  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty-three. 

Sect. 2.  3e  it  further  enacted,  that  ail  persons  who  are 
members  for  life  of  either  of  the  said  former  Corporations, 
or  who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  one  payment  to  the 
Corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  members  for  life  o*  the 
Corporation  hereby  created.  And  every  person  who  shall  subscribe 
arid  pay  to  the  said  Corporation  a sum  not  less  than  three  dollars 
annually , shall  be  a member  thereof  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
pay  the  same . 

Sect. 3.  Pe  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  successor  to  the  said  first- 
named  Corporations,  and  may  take  aid  held  free  from  taxes, 
real  estate  net  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  value, 
and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  shall  be  authorizes  to  receive  and  hold  all  property  be- 
longing to  the  said  former  Corporations.  And  the  Managers  and 
officers  of  the  two  former  Corporations  who  are  now  in  office, 
or  the  major  part  of  them  respectively  ,are  empowered  at  any  time 
within  three  months  to  make  any  deeds  or  instruments  that  shall 
be  considered  proper  or  convenient  for  confirming  the  said 
assignment  and  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  two  former 
Corporations  to  the  Corporation  hereby  created. 

Sect.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  the  funds  of  said 
Corporation  shall  be  managed  and  appropriated  for  relieving, 
instructing,  and  employing  indigent  boys.  And  the  said  Corporation 
shalll  have  power  to  admit  into  their  Institution  any  indigent 
boy  above  the  age  of  five  years  , at  the  request  of  his  parent  or 
guardian;  and  to  accept  from  his  father , or , in  case  of  his  death, 
from  his  mother  or  guardian,  a surrender  in  writing  of  any 
such  boy  to  the  care  and  direction  of  said  Corporation.  And 
they  may  take  into  said  Institution  any  other  indigent  boys 

raiding  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  have  no  parent  or  guardian 
within  the  Commonwealth.  And  all  boys 


, 
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so  admitted  shall  bo  maintained  and  employed  in  said  Institution, 
and  shall  be  instructed  in  moral  and  religious  duties , and  the 
learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  town  schools ;and,  when  of 
suitable  age,  shall  be  employed  in  a regular  course  of  labor, 
and  oe  sc  instructed  in  agriculture,  or  such  other  useful  accu- 
pations,  as  to  prepare  therp  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

\ct.F.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Corporation 
shall  have  authority  to  retain  and  employ  such  boys  on  their  far-" 
after  they  are  of  suitable  age  to  be  bound  out,  until  the  age 
twenty-one  years:  or  they  may  bind  out  such  boys,  -hen  of  suitabl 
a xs , in  virtuous  families,  or  as  apprentices  at  any  reputable 
trade,  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  like  manner,  and 
on  the  same  conditions,  as  overseers  of  the  poor  may  by  law  bind 
out  the  children  of  poor  persons  settled  in  their  respective 
towns.  Provided,  that  any  such  boy,  who  shall  not  have  been 
surrendered  to  said  Corporation  in  the  manner  herein  provided, 
may  be  withdrawn  from,  the  Institution,  or  the  person  to  who- 
he  is  bound,  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  upon  payment  to  said 
Corporation  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  then  in  the  relief, 
support,  and  instruction  of  such  boy. 

Sect.C.  Fie  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  two  former 
Corporations  shall  continue  to  exist,  sc  far  only  as  to  enable 
them  to  take  any  donation  made  to  them  by  will  or  otherwise: 
and,  in  case  of  such  donation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Corporation  hereby  created,  as  the  agent  and  successor  of  either 
of  such  former  Corporations,  to  demand  and  receive  such  donation, 
and  give  a sufficient  discharge  and  rele : sotheref or , which  shall 
be  as  valid  as  if  made  by  the  Corporation  to  which  said  donation 
shall  be  given.  And  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  in  the 
manner  herein  provided  for  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  hereby 
created . 

Sect. 7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  hereby  created  may  be  called  by  any  three  of  the 
Managers  or  Directors  of  either  of  said  former  Corporations , in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  chapter  eighty -three. 

(This  Act  passed  arch  5.  183F.) 
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FIRST  ADDITIONAL  ACT 


coy r :ON" TALTI i OF  MASSACHUSETTS . 

I I Y NS  TIIOUS  3 AM  - ! 

(Chapter  10.) 

aH  ACT 

HaLaT'MA  to  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUN  AMD  FAR  ■ SCHOOL  FOR  IMDITENT  ^0Y3. 

1e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  tenoral  court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  siwe , as 
f cl lows ' - 

th3  Boston  Asylum  and  Far™  School  for  Indigent  oys  are 
hereby  authorized  to  bind  out  boys  to  citizens  of  any  of  the  Hew 
England  States,  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  they 
now  may  to  citizens  of  this  "ocimonwealth. 

( his  Act  pass-d  "ebruary  23,  1830.) 


Second  additional  act. 

TKOTJS  [ - E -FOUR  . 

( Chapter  71.) 

AN  ACT 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ACTS  INCORPORATING  THE  BOSTON  A3YLU'  AND  FAR ' r 

SCHOOL  /’’OR  INDIGENT  ROYS. 

Se  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Ceneral  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows 

Sect.l.  In  addition  to  the  existing  members  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  'oston  Asylum  and  '^arm  School  for  Indigent  noys,  the  presnnt 


wi  th 


and  future  Boards  of  'anagers  shall  be  and  become  members, 
all  the  rights  of  the  Corporators. 

Sect.  2.  Said  Corporation  may  take  and  hold  real  and  personal 
estate  to  an  amount  in  value  not  exceeding  double  that  authorized 
by  the  s.ct  of  eighteen  h me! red  and  thirty-five  , chapter  tv/enty- 
oight,  to  which  this  act  is  in  addition  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  are  therein  specified. 

(This  Act  passed  arch  9,  Iff 4.) 


THIRD  ADDITIONAL  ACT. 

COMMONWEALTH  CF  '-'AS  SAC  HUS  NTT  3. 

IN  Till*;  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  FINE  HUNDRED  AND  N IN  . 

_AN  ACT 

RELATIVE  TC  IN.-:  FARM  AND  TRADES  CHOOL. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sa^e  , 
as  follows:- 

iretrtrfl . The  Tarm  and  trades  'School,  formerly  the  Boston 
Asy lure  and  {farm  School  for  indigent  boys,  may  take  and  hold 
exempt  from  taxation  real  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  value  and  personal 
property  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  value •V  * ^ 

Sec . This  act.  is  an  amendment  of  the  provisions  of  st 
two  of  chapter  seven ty-bue  cf  the  acts^Ceigh teen  hundred 
and  f if ty-fourhant itled  '*  Abrupt  in  addition  to  the  act^sigico  ins: 

the  Boston  asylumf  and  farm  school  for  indigent  boys." 

c&UpfiuFx z--d( 

( Tit i ‘--^et  pn s ; r-y  26,1909.) 


\ 
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Three  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  relate 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Thompson*  Jsland:- 

1.  July  20,  1631.  Thompson’s  Island  was  claimed  by  the  ’"assachusetts 

Bay  Colony , see  page 

2.  March  4,  1634-5.  Thompson’s  Island  was  granted  to  the 

inhabitants  of  Dorchester,  see  page 

3.  March  25,  1834.  Thompson’s  Island  was  annexed  to  the  city 

of  Boston. 


Two  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  relate  to 
the  right  to  dig  shell  fish  on  Thompson’s  Island. 

1.  March  23,  1878.  The  right  to  dig  shell  fish  was  transfered 

from  Dorchester  to  the  managers  of  the  school. 

2. 

3.  See  also  act  of  March  25, 


1834 


(Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


An  Act  to  set  off  Thompson's  Island  from  tho  town  of 
Dorchester,  and  to  annex  the  same  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  That  Thompson* 3 Island  , lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  and  heretofore  a part  of  the  town  of  Dorchester, 
with  the  inhabitants  thereon,  is  hereby  annexed  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk;  and  said  island  shall 
hereafter  be  considered  and  deemed  to  be  a part  of  the 
city  of  Boston;  provided,  that  the  said  island  shall  revert 
to  the  town  of  Dorchester,  in  one  year  after  it  shall  cease, 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  proprietors,  to  be  used  for  a 
farm  school,  or  other  charitable  public  purposes,  and  shall 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  use.  And  provided,  also,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  destroy  cr  affect  any 
lawful  right  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Dorchester 
may  now  have,  to  dig  and  take  clams  on  the  banks  of  said  island, 
Sec. 2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  said  island  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Boston  Farm  School , or  to  any 
similar  public  charity. 


Approved  by  the  Governor, 
March  25,  1834. 


/BAR 
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(Chapter  78.) 

AM  ACT 


!ONC  SRK 


TI  ROOM’S  ISLAND. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows:- 

Sect.  1.  thoever  takes  any  shell  fish  from  the  shores  or 
flats  of  Thompson's  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  without  the  permit 
of  the  ' anagers  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Perm  School  for  Indigent- 
Soys,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Police  of  the  City  of  Boston,  shall, 
for  every  offence,  pa/  a fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars,  or 
more  than  ten  dollars,  and  costs  of  prosecution  : said  fine  to  be 
recovered  oy  complaint  before  the  unicipal  rourt  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Sect.  2.  t-ny  constable  or  police  officer  of  the  City  of  Boston 
may,  without  a warren t , arrest  any  person  whom  he  finds  in  the  act 
of  taking  shell  fish  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section  of  this  act,  or  in  the  act  of  carrying  away 
shell  fish  sc  taken,  and  detain  him  in  some  place  of  safekeeping 
until  a warrent  can  be  procured  against  such  person,  upon  a 
complaint  for  said  offence;  provided  that  such  detention  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-four  hours. 


(This  Act  approved  '’arch  2 ’ , 1 879. ) 
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REPORT  ON  THE  FIVE  RECORD  BOOKS  READ  IN  JUNE 


1.  Records  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  B.A.for  I.B. 

from  1314  to  1826. 

2.  Records  of  the  meetings  of  Managers  of  B.A.for  I.B. 

from  1826  tp  1835. 


3.  Records  of  the  Boston  Farm  School. 


4.  Secretary's  Report  of  Managers'  Meetings  of  B.I.and  F.S 

from  1835  to  1853. 


5.  Records  of  the  Annual  Meetings  from  1835  to  1908 


The  Boston  Asylum 


From  books  1 and  2. 

In  manuscript,  page  52,  after  the  third  paragraph  insert 
additional  information  about  the  B.A.  as  follows 

n, I X 

During  March  1814,  by-laws  were  adopted. 

The  Society  met  annually  for  the  election  6f  officers,  including 
a president,  a vice-president,  a treasurer,  a secretary  and 
a board  of  nine  managers. 

Description  of  annual  meeting  aaccording  to  paper  already  sent. 
Location  6f  school.  " ,f  M ” ,f 

List  of  officers? 

Items  about  boys  " M ” M ,f 

In  January , 1824,  an  additional  act  was  abtained  from  the 
legislature  permitting  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  to  surrender 
boys  to  the  Asylum. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Pour. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys." 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  the  Power,  recognized  in  the  Act  to  Incorporate  the 
Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys,  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian 
of  any  Indigent  Boy  or  Boys  to  surrender  in  writing  him  or 
them  to  the  Managers  of  said  Asylum  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  said  act,  shall  in  case  said  boy  or  boys  have  no  parent 
or  guardian  within  the  City  of  Boston  nor  legal  settlement 
in  any  other  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  be  possessed  and 
exercised  by  the  overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  that  the  Managers  of  said  Asylum  shall  have  the  same 
authority  and  control  over  boys  surrendered  in  the  manner 
herein  prescribed  as  they  now  have  over  boys  surrendered 
by  their  Parents  or  Guardians. 

Approved  by  the  Governor , 

January  27,1824. 
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The  Boston  Farm  School; 
from  book  3. 


vS 

Revised  paragraph  5, page: 54, 


''H- j 


An  invitation  through  the  newapapers  given  to  all  friendly 
to  the  proposed  institution  to  assemble  at  the  New  Court  House 
at  Boston^n  Wednesday  evening  Feburary  15,  1832.  The  meeting 
was  fully  and  most  respectably  attended  by  gentlemen  of 
every  profession: The  plan  was  discussed  in  detailand  the 
whole  highly  approved.  A general  and  warm  interest  in  its 
success  was  evident  throughout  the  community.  It  was  voted  to 
solicit  subscriptions  to  the  amout  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  found  the  Establishment  and  of  three  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  five  years  to  sustain  it.  A committee  of 
twenty-four  gentlemen  were  appointed  for  the  purpoee  and  were 
authorized  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  March  29,  1832  at  which  a constitution 
was  adopted  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  directors 
pf  the  Society:  Charles  Jackson,  Samuel  J.  Armstrong,  James 
Bowdoin,  Moses  Grant,  Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  George 
Ticknor,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  and  John  D. Williams. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
November  5,1832,  and  the  directors  were  able  to  report  on 
two  very  important  points,  namely; the  selection  of  a farm 
and  the  selection  of  a superintendent.'  The  three  trustees, 

John  Tappan,  John  D. Williams,  and  Samuel  D. Armstrong  had 
purchased  Thompson’s  Island  and  held  it  in  trust  for  the 
Corporation  of  the  Boston  Farm  School7. Moreover , the  directors 
had  engaged  the  Rev.  S.M.P. Wells  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  House  of  Reformation  at  SouthBoston.  They  also  reported 
that  the  amount  of  funds  subscribed  for  the  course  of  the 
next  five  years  was  twenty-four  thousand  dollard.  An  act  of 
incorporation  was  then  obtained  on  March  19,1838  from  the 
J.egislature  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  name  of  the 
’’Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Farm  School”.  In  April,  the  Island 
was  transferred  from  the  three  trustees  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  Boston  Farm  School.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  a few  boys 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  E.M.P. Wells,  the  first  superintendent, 
began  work  on  the  farm. 
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B.I.and  F.S.  for  I.B. 
book  4. 

U u 

1.  Revised  paragraph on  page  57. 

2 . " M " " 60. 

I 63 

3.  " M w " M 77,  details  which  did  not  have  before* 

4.  Many  small  items  which I had  better  read  to  you  before  putting  in 


but  will  send  if  you  like. 


. 

■ ' 

V I*  If  t'  •• 
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■ 
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Revised  paragraph  4 on  page  77. 


The  superintendents. 


There  have  been  four  superintendents  and  five  acting 
superintendents  since  the  school  took  up  its  residence  on  the 
Island  in  1833,  as  follows: 


Boston  Farm  School. 


April  1833-October  1833,  Rev.  E.M.F. Wells  l l*Jl 

superintendent  . 

October  1333-June  1835, Mr.  Daniel  Chandler,  the 

superintendent  of  the  Farm  School. 


The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School. 
July  1835. 


At  first  there  were  two  superintendents : one  of  the  boys,  and  one 

of  the  farm. 


t 

Of  boys 

» » 

Of  farm 

June  9 ,1835-July  16,1835 

t 

June  1835 

Mrs.  Kinsell,  acting 

♦ 

Mr. Daniel 

Chandler  continued  as 

superintendent , 

t 

superintendent 

July  16  ,1835 

t 

Mr.  David  Curtis 

i 

superintendent 

t 

i 

» 

December  1835. 


The  Managers  revised  the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  appointed 

one  superintendentwith  other  instructors.  . _ 

Mr.  David  Curtis  continued  iwrT  Daniel  Chandler  continued  as 
as  Instructor  and  * superintendent  of  the  school 

chaplain  until  * until  April  1839. 

October  1836.  ’ 

April  1839-JUlyl839 
Edmund  J. Mills 

July  1839-/anuary  1840 
Mr.  Williams , acting  superintendent 


January  1840-May  1841 
Mr.  James  W. Locke  , acting 

May  1841 -June  1841 
Mr.  C.C. Felton, 


Junel841-July  1856 
Mr.  Robert  Morrison, 

superintendent  for  fifteen  years. 

July  1856 -March  1888  , 

Mr.  William  A. Morse, LL*  ’ jytrUAAA 

superintendent  for  thirty-two^  years . 

yvto^dL  i - CJLoaAo  tf  . , tUM 
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Revised  paragraph  4 on  page  57 


Mr.  Daniel  Chandler  who  already  had  charge  of  the  boys 
of  the  Farm  School , now  took  the  boys  from  the  Boston  Asylum 
and  became  the  superintendent  of  the  farm  and  the  Island. 

In  1835,  there  were  two  superintendents,  one  for  the  boys, 
and  one  for  the  farm  and  the  Island.  Mrs,Kinssll,  who  had 
charge  of  the  boys  of  the  Boston  Asylum  when  they  moved  to 
the  Island,  continued  to  care  for  them  until  July  1835r" 

Then  Mr.  David  Curtis  became  superintendent  of  the  boys 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  was  the  matron.  In  December  1835,  the 
managers  revised  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  and 
appointed  one  superintendent  who  had  entire  charge  of  both  - 
boys  and  the  farm  and  Island.  Mr.  ^aniel  Chandler  was  made 
superintendent  and  Mr.  Curtis  became  instructor  and  chaplain. 
For  four  years,  until  April  1839,  Mr.  Chandler  remained 
super intendent . 


Is  / 

Revised  paragraph  4 on  page  60. 


Mr.  Chandler  served  the  school  from  October  1833  until 
April  1839,  first  as  Super intendent  of  the  Farm  School, 
then  as  Superintendent  of  the  farm  and  Island , and  finally 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School. 

It  was  difficult  to  secure  a successor  to  Mr.  Chandler 
who  was  qualified  to  look  after  both  the  boys  and  the  farm. 
From  April  1339  to  June  1841  there  were  four  persons  who 
served  as  superintendent .Mr.  Edmund  J. Mills  of  Sutton  was 
appointed  who  remained  only  three  months  when  he  resigned. 


In  July  1839,  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Williams  who  had  served 

und0r  Mr*  Mills*  Mr.  Williams  was  acting  superintendent 
until  January  1840,  when  Mr.  James  W. Locke  who  had  already 
been  an  instructor  for  a year  became  the  acting  head  of  the 
school.  In  May  1841  Mr.  Lock  was  dismissed 'on  the  charge  of 
narsh  treatment  of  the  boys.  Mr.  C.C. Felton  followed  him 
until  /Has  1841,  when  the  Managers  secured  Mr.  Robert 
Morrison  to  serve  as  super intendent . 


B.A.  and  P.3,  for  I.B 


from  book  5. 

1.  Corrected  list  of  Manangers  for  Manuscript , page  ,76 . 

2.  Change  of  name-certificate. 

3.  These  items2£ 

1839,  Evening  school  first  opened* 

1872 , Introduction  of  music  and  drawing  approved* 


List  of  Managers  corrected  from 

William  Appleton>  Jr.  , Stephen  G.  De  Blois,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.Beal,  Aaron  D.Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  ( Russel  Sturgis,  Jr.  no  record) 
John  L. Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Alexander  S. Wheeler,  ( Stephen  H. 
Bullard,  no  record  as  Manager)  John  Homans  ,-M. D.  , Charles  S. Guild, 
William  L. Richardson , William  BrandtyStorer , Charles  E. Young, 
Henry  L.Higginson,  John  A. Blanchard,  Arthur  Dexter,  Howard 
Stockton,  Eben  Bacon,  E, Francis  Parker,  George  A. Gardner, 

Alanson  Bigelow,  Alfred  Bowditch,  Henry  3. Grew,  Thomas  F. Temple, 
Charles  P. Bowditch,  William  F. Wharton,  ftiehard  H. Gardiner, 

Francis  Shaw,  Tucker  Daland , J.W.D. French , James  S. Russell, 

Otis  K. Newell,  Caleb  A Curtis,  I Tucker  Burr  Jr. /William  P. 

Fowler,  Walter  Hunnewell , R.M. Sal tons tall , John  E. Thayer, 

Alfred  Bowditch,  Melvin  0. Adams,  Joshua  B.Holden^Jr.  , Charles 
T. Gallagher,  Charles  P. Curtis  Jr.  , Henry  JacksonM.D.  , Moses 
Williams  Jr.  , William  S. Spaulding,  George  L *De  Blois,  Ralph 
B. Williams. 


to  Jan. 1908. 


Find  no  record  of  Thomas  F. Temple  as  Vice  President 
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Change  of  Name . 

An  application  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
authorize  the  Corporation  to  so  change  its  name  to  the  new 
name  of  "The  Farm  and  Trades  School”  and  that  the  President, 
Treasurer  and  Board  of  Managers  are  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  name  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sections  9 and  10  of 
Chapter  109  of  the  Revised  Laws. 


Certificate  of  New  Name. 

No.  269. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Be  it  known  that  whereas  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  Revised  Laws,  has 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  nine 
of  the  Revised  Laws  as  appears  from  the  certified  copy  of  the 
order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  authorizing  said 
corporation  to  change  its  name  and  adopt  the  name  of 
The  Farm  and  Trades  School , and  the  certificate  of  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Managers  of  said  corporation, 
duly  filed  in  this  office  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
ten  of  the  aforesaid  chapter  one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  Revised 
LLaws . 


Now,  Therefore,  I, William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do  hereby  certify,  that  the 
name  which  said  corporation  shall  bear  is  The  Farm  and  Trades 
School  which  shall  hereafter  br  its  legal  name. 

Witness  my  official  signature 
hereunto  subscribed,  and  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass- 
3eal  chusettshereunto  affixed, 

this  tenth  day  of  June  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seven. 

( Signed) 

Wm.  M.Olin. 


Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
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1521  .American  Indians.  Relics  found  on  Island, 


1621,  Sept.  19  or  20  - Thompson ’ a Island  first  discovered  end 

explored  by  Oept.  Miles  Standioh  and  hi  3 party  and 
named  “The  Island  of  Trevors y*  °f  t er  one  of  the  party. 

1622,  Oct.  16  - 6000  acres  of  lend  and  one  island  in  New  Englaiid 

granted  by  the  Council  of  New  England  to  David  Thompson. 

1626  - David  Thompson  took  possession  and  settled  on  the  island 

that  now  bears  his  name  and  built  the  first  house  in 
Boston  Harbor. 

1628  - David  Thompson  vied. 

Before  1634  David  Thompson’s  widow  married  and  moved  aw a y from  the 
Island. 

1627  - Thompson’s  Island  come  under  the  .jurisdiction  of  the 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

1634  - The  General  Court  of  Kassachusetts  Bny  Colony  granted 
Thompson’s  Island  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester 
on  condition  that  they  pay  a ye arly  rent  of  12  pence 
to  the  Treasurer.  (The  Island  was  probably  not  in- 
habited at  that  time. ) 

The  money  collected  from  Thompson’s  Island  helped  to 
support  the  first  free,  public  school  in  .America. 

164.1  - It  because  so  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  rates  from  so 

many  different  proprietors  that  tSae  Island  was  directly 
conveyed  to  the  town  fox  support  of  th.  free  school. 

The  town  of  Dorchester  had  jurisdiction  over  Thompson’ s 
Island  after  it  was  granted  to  them  bv  the  General  Court 
in  March  1634-5  but  only  owned  it  directly  alter  the 
conveyance  of  1641. 

1646  - John  Thompson  petitioned  tie  General  Court  for  the  possession 
of  Tli on p s on  ’ s I clan d . 

1648  JOjj.1i  Thompson  petitioned  the  General  Court  again.  His  father  — 
in-law  testified  m hi s behalf  and  the  General  Cou^t 
granted  him  the  Island. 

1648, June  - John  Thompson  empowered  an  attoryney  zo  let  Thompson ’ s 
I si  ana  .t  or  him  as  he  was  away  from  Boston  so  much  on 
business. 

lo48  Town  of  Dorchester  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  the  Isi&nd. 


1650  - 


'gain  petitioned  the  General  Court,  a hearing  was  granted  and 
the  town  of  Dorchester  ordered  to  summon  John  Thompson.,, 
plead  his  case.  to 


1650,  Oct.  15  - The  General  Court  confirmed  the  title  of  John 
Thompson  to  the  Island  and  nor Chester  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  costs.  Dorchester  lost  possession  of  the  Island 
although  she  continued  to  have  jurisdiction  over  it  until 
1834,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  be  used 
as  a Barm  School. 

John  Thompson  owned  the  Island  only  three  years, 

1652  - The  Island  was  seized  for  debt  by  two  merchants  and  was  then 
valued  at  150  1. 

1658,  March  18  - William  Paine,  who  had  bought  the  Island,  gave  it 
to  his  son,  John, 

1666  - John  Paine  deeded  it  to  Sirnond  Lynde, 

It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Lynde  family  for 
over  one  hundred  years.  After  that  it  was  divided 
among  different  owners  and  sold  several  times  until 
in  1821  and  1831  George  W.  Beale  bought  the  entire  Island, 

1832,  Nov.  - Trustees  of  the  Farm  School  bought  the  Island  for  $6000. 


THE  FARM  A HD  TRADES  SCHOOL. 

Thompson’s  Island. 

1814,  January  27  - The  associates  of  the  “Boston  Asylum  for  Boys” 
met  at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank  to  draft  rules 
and  choose  a committee  to  petition  the  legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation. 

1814,  February  24  - Act  of  incorporation  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

1814,  March  21  - Meeting  to  elect  officers  and  perfect  the  organization. 

1814-1820  - First  home  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Streets, 

1817,  May  5 - Annual  meeting  at  Asylum  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Street 

1820  - Purchase  of  the  former  residence  of  the  Colonial  Governor,  Sir 
William  Phipps,  on  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets. 

1825  - Date  of  fire. 

1825  - First  anniversary  meeting  in  the  Old  South  Church. 

1828,  April  - Dr.  Beecher  preached  the  anniversary  sermon. 

1832  - Purchase  of  Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor. 

I 

1833,  March  19  - An  act  of  incorporation  obtained  under  the  name, 
“Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Farm  School.” 

1833,  April  8,  Easter  Monday  - Simple  dedicatory  exercises  at  the  island 

1833,  June  6 - Establishment  of  the  Farm  School  on  Thompson’s  Island. 

1833,  July  10  - First  visiting  day. 

1833  - Introduction  of  the  scientific  teaching  of  agriculture. 

1834,  April  17  - Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  The  Boston  Asylum  for 
Indigent  Boys  to  consider  the  union  with  the  Boston  Farm  School. 

1835,  March  5 - Petition  to  Legislature  granted  uniting  the  two 
schools  - “The  Farm  School”  and  “The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent 
Boys. " 

1835,  March  25  - First  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  The  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

1835,  June  9 - Removal  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 
Indigent  Boys  to  Thompson’s  Island. 

1836  - Starting  of  the  Library. 

1839,  June  7 - First  Sunday  service  conducted  by  a preacher, 

1846  - Lyman  grove  set  out. 


In  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bradley  came  to  the 
am  and  Trades  School  as  Superintendent  and  Matron.  Mr.  Bradley  had 
leady  had  long  experience  in  the  care  and  education  of  children  for 
ehad  been  Supervisor  of  the  State  Primary  School  at  Palmer  Mass,  for 
iht  years. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  many  improvements,  important  changes 
n additions  have  been  made  to  the  equitment  of  the  School.  The  most 
jrortant  additions  to  the  Main  Building  was  in  1902  when  a story  and 
alf  was  added  to  the  North  East  Wing.  The  building  had  been  in  use 

0 so  many  years  that  much  of  the  reparing  consisted  of  refinishing. 

In  1898  and  1899  the  bakery  and  brick  oven  were  repaired,  and  a 
er  later  the  old  brick  oven  was  removed  for  the  closet  of  the  Inst- 
il tors  Dining  Room.  In  1890,  the  Second  School  Room  was  inlarged  and 
rick  tower  was  made  with  steps  leading  to  it  and  to  the  dormitories, 
h Boy’s  Dining  Room  was  refinished  in  1902,  the  Kitchen  and  Reading 
cm  in  1903.  ^In  1904,  the  private  Office  was  finished,  but  new  cases 
re  added  during  the  next  three  years.  It  had  been  necessary  to  add 
c,y  n ew  floors,  in  1902,  in  the  Chaple,  in  1904,  in  the  Kitchen,  and 
rl907  in  the  Laundry  Porch. 

Several  new  Buildings  have  also  been  erected,  in  1888  and  1891 
.v  lve  play  cottages,  in  1894,  a lookout  for  the  ’Tharf inger,  which  was 
touilt  in  1898.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  Farm  House  in  1895,  In 
.92,  a new  base  for  the  ladder  house,  and  a root  Cellar.  In  1903-'08 
-b  Hot  Beds,  in  1906  the  telephone  booth,  inl906  and  1907,  the  Compost 
Sblter,  and  in  1909,  the  Incinderator  and  the  Power  House. 

- There  have  also  been  many  improvements  made  on  the  Island.  In 
.91  the  contract  for  c<?  . water  was  signed.  In  1892  water  mains 

ire  laid  from  the  South  End  Bar  to  the  Main  Buildings  for  the 

1 water  . Sixteen  years  later  cement  monuments  with  brass  plates  were 

ic;  ma.rking  the  gates  on  the  water  mains.  The  drinking  water  is  still 
pained  from  the  old  well,  and  the  boys  pump  the  water  into  the  cis- 
len,  the  water  is  used  for  other  purposes. 

There  is  a complete  telephone  sj^stem  connecting  the  Office  with 
h Mainland  and  with  the  different  departments  of  the  School.  In  1894 
h first  work  wan  started  on  the  telephone  system  connecting  the  Off- 
<s  wi/Mthe  different  departments.  The  next  year  a submarine  cable  was 
pLd  from  Squantum  to  a dolphin  off  the  South  End  Bar  of  the  Island, 
tam  thence  the  line  was  carried  by  poles  to  the  Main  Buildings. 

In  1902,  a new  submarine  cable  was  laid  replacing  the  old  one 
rich  had  become  unfit  for  service,  In  order  to  have  the  cable  beyond 
to  influence  of  the  tides,  in  1906  the  cable  was  extended  from  the  dol- 
ilin  to  a pole  in  the  South  Shore  and  a telephone  booth  was  erected  at 

1-2  pole. 

c 

Iron  telephone  poles  replaced  some  of  the  old  wooden  ones,  In 
•08  , the  telephone  system  was  further  increased  by  placing  a tel- 
ephone in  the  locker  at  Sity  Point. 


fe 

The  dikes  have  always  been  a source  of  trouble  to  the  School.  The 
East  dike  was  strengthened  and  raised  in  1898  and  1901  and  again  in 
1905,  and  the  South  dike  in  1905.  On  the  South  West  side  of  the  is- 
land a new  dike  200  feet  long  was  built  in  1900. 

Other  West  dike  ? 

if  the  former  wooden  which  were  constantly  in  need  of  repairs. 


In  1906,  three  new  sets  of  tide  gates  were  built,  to  take  the 
place.  One  set  of  gates  is  on  the  East  Side  draining  the  Orchard  ma- 
rsh.. One  is  at  the  South  end  draining  the  large  marsh  and  one  is  on 
the  West  side,  draining  what  was  a small  pond,  south  of  the  Storage 
Barn.  The  roads  also  have  been  improved,  and  two  new  ones  constructed 
In  1905  a new  road  was  built  from  Back  Road  to  the  rear  of  the  Ash 
house.  Stretching  along  the  shore  from  the  wharf  to  the  South  End  of 
the  Island,  a new  road  was  built  in  1905  and  1906,  which  is  called 
Beach  Road.  Two  years  later  the  Cement  Gutter  was  laid  on  the  Beach 
Hoad. 

So  much  trouble  has  been  experienced  from  people  landing  on  the 
Island  that  it  was  finnaly  decided  to  erect,  in  1904,  twenty  signs 
on  various  parts  of  the  shore  to  forbid  tresspassing.  The  signs 
were  made  painted  and  erected  by  the  Boys.  In  1908  a new  set  of  the 
signs  were  made  so  that  a printed  card  could  be  slipped  in  and  out. 

The  signs  read  as  follows: 

;4 — - * 

; Thompsons  Island  :: 

: PRIVATE  PROPERTY  : : 

: Ho  trespassing  allowed  ; 

: Per  Order  : 

: Board  of  Managers  : 

: Charles  H.  Bradley  ; 

: Superintendent.  : 

4- - -4 


Previous  to  1902  it  had  been  impossible  to  weigh  coal  or  other 
heavy  merchandise.  At  that  time  the  Fairbanks  scales  were  installed 
near  the  wharf  and  Stock  Barn. 

Many  of  the  public  accasions  are  celebrated  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Farm  and  Trades  School,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  seats  for  the 
comfort  of  the  friends. 

(First  Seats) 

In  1909  two-dozen  seats  were  made  and  placed  about  under  the 
trees.  Already  seats  had  been  made  for  the  boys.  For  years  there 
has  been  a seat  around  the  base  of  the  Old  Elm,  which  was  replaced  in 
1904  by  a new  seat  with  a cement  base.  Two  years  later,  four  oak  log 
benches  were  made  and  placed  under  the  trees  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Playground. 

Golf  Links- 

During  the  last  twenty  years  much  has  been  done  on  the  trees 
either  trimming,  and  cutting  out  dead  wood,  chr  transplanting  small 


? 


. 


11  trees  and  schrubs. 
From  1888-1896? 


In  it he  Spring  of  1896,  62  maples  and  catalpas  were  planted  in 
r>  rows  on  the  West  side  of  the  Playgrounds.  During  the  next  year, 
jrove  of,  32  young  maples  were  set  out  on  the  West  side  of  the  Farm 
tse,  and  more  Spruces  were  added  to  those  on  Whalebac k and  Spruce 
Lge.  A grove  of  250  trees  were  planted  between  the  Avenues,  West 
the  Main  Building. 

In  1898,  ornimental  trees  were  set  outon  the  Front  Lawn  and  Q,ufcce 
ies  were  planted  in  the  orchard.  In  1899  and  again  in  1904  there 
're  many  trees  planted  on  different  parts  of  the  Island,  including 
i maples  and  Norway  pines  were  set  out  in  Bowditch  Grove  to  take  the 
nee  of  some  that  had  died.  Lev/  fruit  trees  were  also  added  to  the 
bhard. 

In  1900  a grove  of  Austrian  Pines  were  set  out  on  the  hillside 
i the  small  end  of  the  Island,  Later  this  grove  was  named  for  Mr.J.D. 

I French,  one  of  the  Managers  who  was  very  interested  in  Forestry  and 
id  died  the  same  year  the  trees  were  planted. 

In  1902  about  ,100  willow  branches  were  planted  on  the  bank  along 
a East  Shore  to  preserve  the  bank  from  washing  away.  The  first  will- 
3 which  came  from  the  walls  of  Grand  Pie,  were  planted  on  this  bank 
ar  the  East  lawn  in  . There  were  twelve  trees,  but  only  one  large 

ee  is  now  standing. 

Most  of  the  trees  in  the  present  nursery  came  from  Franklin  Field 

rk,  in  1903  and  several  times  since,  schrubs  were  planted  on  the  B§&ch 

ad  and  about  the  Main  Building.  Two  years  later  many  more  schrubs 
re  set  out.  In  addition  ]L5  more  maples  were  added  on  the  Front  Lawn, 

apple  trees  in  orchard,  and  18  elm  trees  on  the  South  side  of  the 

ad  leading  from  Beach  Road  to  the  Farm  House. 

It  is  the  custom  now  to  make  a few  additions  to  the  orchard  each 
ar . In  the  Spring  of  1907  the  schrubs  were  set  about  the  Compost 
ed,  the  Maples  on  Cemetry  Hill,  and  maple  trees  in  the  grove  Test  of 
e Main  Building.  After  the  root  Cellar  was  completed  in  1902,  Spruces 
re  set  out  west  of  it. 


1908 
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1909  Fruit  trees 


During  all  this  time,  pld  and  dead  trees  have  been  taken  from  the 
bnt  lawn,  Orchard,  Bowditch  Grove  Grove  of  Norway  Pines,  and  from 
]»  Front  Lawn.  (Picture  of  Logging) 

-B0ATS- 

Twenty  years  age  the  fleet  at  the  Farm  and  Trades-' School  consisted 
: the  Steamer, (Jane  McCrea)  a scow,  The  Lyman (schooner ) , The  sailboats 
'illie,,,  and  "Emma",  the  large  row  boat  the,  "Emily",  and  two  or  three 
jail  row  boats.  In  the  Jane  mcCrea  was  sold  and  a more  mod- 

1 steamer  bought.  This  was  named  the  "Pilgrim"  and  all  the  other 
ats  were  anmed  after  some  noted  person.  The  name  of  the  largest  row 
at  was  changed  from  "Emily"  to  "Mary  Chilton"  in  honor  of  the  first 
nan  who  set  foot  on  Pilgrim  Rock,  and  also  in  honor  of  the  Matron  of 
;s  ^arm  and  Trades  School.  Three  other  row  boats  were  named, "Brewster" 
i 3C ilia", and  the  "Standi sh".  The  wharf  at  this  time  extended  only 
0 feet 'into  the  Channel  and  consisted  of  the  "Stone"  wharf. 

In  1892  the  wharf  was  extended  300feet,  making  it  450  in  all.  In 
der  that  the  boats  of  the  Boston  and  Hingham  Steamboat  Company  that 
ought  the  friends  on  Visiting  Day  might  be  able  to  make  a landing  at 
y time.  Two  years  later  a lookout  was  erected  near  the  end  of  the 
arf  and  connected  by  telephone  with  the  office.  In  1895  the  break- 
ter  was  constructed  East  of  the  ’Tharf  to  protect  the  boats.  In  1898 
new  Sentry  box  or  Lookout  was  erected  on  the  wharf  to  take  the  place 
the  old  one.  This  extension  of  the  Wharf  rests  on  piles,  It  meas- 
es 85  feet  at  the  head  and  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter,  T . This 
rmits  a gangplank  and  float  on  both  the  East  and  West  sides. 

In  November  1898,  the  second  great  storm  in  the  history  of  the 
hool  wrought  great  hovic  to  the  boats  and  shore.  During  one  nicfrt 
d day  the  storm  did  damage  to  the  extent  of -310, 000. 00  and  it  took 
e Boys  and  Instructors  five  months  of  hand  labor  to  make  repairs. 

Four  scooners,  the  Virginia,  Fred  A.  Emerson,  Seraphine  and  the 
tollman,  were  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  Island,  and  the  remain  of 
several  small  boats  were  washed  ashore.  The  schooners,  Verginia 
d the  Fred  A.  Emerson  were  driven  onto  the  East  side  of  the  wharf, 
stroying  the  Pilgrim  laying  at  her  berth,  the  three  row  boats,  the 
ewster,  Standish  and  Priscilla,  and  did  great  damage  to  the  Break- 
ter,  wharf,  fl oats , gangplanks  etc.  Laying  against  the  East  side  of 
e Wharf  was  a mass  of  ice  and  wreackage.  Between  300  and  400  bbls. 
paraffine  wax,  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Virginia,  was  scattered 
ong  the  shore. 

The  part  of  the  wreackage  that  was  suitable  was  saved  for  fire 
od.  The  refuse  was  collected  on  the  beach  making  a pile  that  was 
least  ten  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  This  pile  was  light- 
on  the  evening  of  April  19th,  Patriots  Day  as  a part  of  the  celebra- 

ftn. 
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During  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899  the  boats  were  replaced.  The 
steamer  like  the  old  was  called  the  "Pilgrim".  There  were  also 
ee  new  row  boats,  The  Priscilla.,  Standish,  and  Brewster.  It  was 
ided  to  keep  the  row  boats  on  the  wharf  instead  of  on  the  float 
heretofore/  Consequently  a derrick  lifting  five  tons,  was  made 
the  shop  and  set  up  on  the  wharf.  By  means  of  this  the  row  boats _ 
be  lowered  and  raised  by  the  boys.  To  nrotect  the  small  boats  still 
ther,  canvas  covers  were  arrainged  over  the  three  row  boats.  Later 
the  canvas  covers  were  replaced  by  wooden  ones.  Dew  floats  and  gang 
nks  were  also  made  and  put  in  place. 


In  March  the  telephone  was  reestablished  in  the  end  of  the  wharf. 
In  May  1899,  the  Winslow  a 20  foot  sailboat  was  added  to  the  fleet 
tide  boards  were  also  put  on  the  face  of  the  wharf,  for  telling  the 
th  of  water  at  the  different  stages  oi  the  tide. 


In  1899  the  basin  between  the  wharf  and  the  breakwater  was  dredged. 

In  October  1899  a smaller  transportable  derrick  lifting  3,000  lbs 
3 set  up  on  the  wharf.  In  June  1901,  the  William  Treme,  sailboat 

/ 

In  1906,  the  Bradford (when  built)  one  of  the  rowboats  was  condemmed 
l.  the  next’year  the  Sachem  took  her  place. 


Landing  at  City  Point  was  formally  made  in  Pleasure  Bay,  but  in 
it.  1900  the  new  quarters  at  the  Public  Landing  were  first  used, 
ice  that  time  the  Farm  and  Trades  School  has  helped  to  keep  the  land- 
; in  good  condition.  Soon  after,  in  Dec.  the  gang  plank  was  replaced 
l the  bouys  set  to  mark  the  channel.  The  gang  plank  was  again  replac- 
and  the  Landing  float  pumped  out  in  1909.  The  bouys  have  been  also 
.nted  and  replaced  many  times. 

Locker  ? 


t 


There  have  been  very  few  drownding  accidents  in  the  history  of  the 
100I . In  April  1892  just  fifty  years  after  the  first  accident,  eight 
irsons  were  drowned,  The  School  boat  with  its  crew  of  ten  boys  and  an 
utructor  we  re  returning  to  the  Island  when  it  was  suddenly  was  unset 
a squall.  The  boat  drifted  about  the  Harbor  with  the  boys  clinging 
it  until  it  finally  reached  Spectacle  Island  with  only  two  boys. 


Four  new  lights  in  yard,  1899 
One  new  one  in  1905 


For  a long  time  the  graduates  and  other  friends  had  been  dissapoi- 
led  with  the  name  of,  The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent 
3ys.  In  the  early  days  many  of  the  boys  had  been  unruly,  but  today  a 
?od  character  is  one  of  the  most  important  reauirments  for  admission, 
ie  name  was  very  misleading  for  many  people  thought  the  School  was  a 
’ty  institution  of  a reformitory  character.  Accordingly  the  Managers 
Jted,  June  10,  1907,  to  change  it  to  the  name, of,  "The  Farm  and  Trades 
Ihool" 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School  takes  the  place  of  the  home,  the  sch- 
>1,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  many  outside  interests  that  the  boy 
lo  lives  at  home  enjoys,  it  should  consequently,  educate  the  whole 
>y  and  train  him  so  that  he  may  go  out  into  the  world  an  efficient 

.tizen. 

Therefore  the  aim  of  the  School  is:- 

• To  give  each  boy  a wholesome  life  and  sound  body; 

• To  give  him  a broad  education  and  a training  in  industry  that  will 
ike  him  responsible  and  efficient  in  doing  his  share  of  the  worlds 

)rk. 

. To  make  him  an  activly  intelligent  citizen. 

Several  different  schedules  of  work  have  been  in  force  during  the 
.story  of  the  Farm  and  Trades  School.  Anew  plan  of  work  was  intro- 
iced  in  1899  and  is  still  in  operation.  A boys  day  is  devided  into 
>ur  sections  as  follows:- 

3v  hours  for  school.  9 hours  for  sleep. 

4 " " work.  6f  '•  " play'. 


In  general  if  a boy  works  mornings  he  goes  to  school  afternoons, 
id  vice-versa. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  boys  is  as  follows 


5:00 

A,M0 

Milkers 

5;45 

A.M. 

Reville 

6:30-7:00 

A.M, 

Breakfast 

7:00 

A.M. 

Morning  farm,  boat, office,  dormitory, school- 
room, kitchen,  and  dining  room  squads  go  to 
work. 

7:30 

A.M. 

Sloyd  class,  shop,  sewing  room,  and  printing 
office  sauads  go  to  work. 

9:00-11:15 

A.M. 

Morning  school. 

11:30-12:00 

A.M 

Dinner 

12:00-*!: 00 

P.M. 

Play  time 

2:-30--5 : 00 

P.M. 

Afternoon  school 

5 : 00--6: 00 

P.M. 

Supper 

7:15 

P.M. 

Chaple  and  Taps 

The  boys  are  arrainged  to  work  according  to  their  age  and  capacit 
Che  youngest  boys  begin  by  pickin  lip  stones  and  leaves,  keening  the 
Lawns  and  yards  clean. 


The  most  responsible  work  is  about  the  boats,  and  the  older  and 
rre  reliable  boys  are  chosen  for  this  work.  During  the  first  six 
inths  that  a boy  lives  at  the  School  he  works  on  the  farm.  At  the 
tginning  of  each  term  of  school,  the  boys  who  are  promoted  have  a 
cange  in  work.  The  number  of  boys  in  a squad  may  vary  according  to 
te  kind  and  amount  of  work  done. 

In  Chapel,  services,  band  rehersals  by  the  old  and  new  bands,  choir 
rhersals,  reading  in  the  reading  room  for  the  boys  in  the  first  grade, 
mnasium  practice,  baths  etc.  The  smaller  boys  and  those  who  have  no 
;ecial  occupation  go  to  bed. 

The  activities  of  the  School  are  devided  into  several  divisions 
i the  Agricultural,  the  Industrial.,  the  Household,  the  Boating  and 
t.e  Educational  departments. 

Even  in  the  Winter  time  there  is  plenty  to  do  as  picking  over  the 
\:getables,  rruning  and  cutting  trees  collecting  the  nests  of  the  Brown 
]iil  moth,  sawing  and  piling  wood,  cutting  feed  shoveling  snow,  coll- 
ating drift-wood,  cleaning  the  beach  etc. 

The  orchard  is  an  important  part  of  the  farm  and  yeilds  many 
irietys  of  pears,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  quince  and  plumbs.  In 
mnection  with  the  Agri.  department,  is  a U.S.  Cooperative  Lletero- 
>gical  Station.  An  observatio r built  by  the  carpentry  class, supports 
id  houses  a number  of  scientific  instruments  and  other  such  apparatus 
3 needed.  Under  the  Instructor,  Chief,  ?*nd  Sub  Chief,  Oj.  the  di fl- 
uent instruments,  all  the  boys  make  observations  and  reports  twice 
iily  from  whence  the  Government  map  and  the  Local  weather  forecast 
re  made  each  day.  Some  charts  are  made  for  home  use,  and  some  business 
Duses  find  them  of  practical  value,  have  purchased  others. 

The  daily  observations  are  the  tempature,  the  amount  of  sunshine 
He  amount  of  precipitation,  the  dirction  and  velocity  of  the  wind, 
very  month  charts  are  made  for  there  are  also  charts  which  are  hung 
n the  Reading  Room.  The  first  of  the  ^eterological  instruments 
ere  purchased  in  1905  and  additions  were  made  in  1906.  At _ the  com- 
letion  of  the  observatory,  they  were  grouped  in  the  new  Building  for 
hem. 


The  Industrial  Department 


The  industrial  department  was  introduced  after  the  erection  o^ 
rardner  Hall  in  1881  and  has  stedily  improved  in  the  extent  and  the 
rariety  of  the  work  done.  This  department  consists  of  two  divisions 
;he  one  educational  and  the  other  industrial.  The  educational  div- 
.sinn  includes,  instruction  in  wood  working,  cobbling  printing  paint- 
.ng  blacksmi thing  and  machine  shop. 

The  Insustrial  department  has  charge  of  most  of  the  general  rep- 
airs, and  does  also  much  new  work.  The  Carpenter  of  Sloydshop  takes 
ip  about  three  fourts  of  the  first  floor  of  Gardner  Hall.  It  is  fit- 
tted  with  16  large  Sloyd  benches. 
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id  a large  carpenter  bench.  There  are  many  individual  and  class  tools 
1 woodworking  there  is  a course  in  sloyd,  wood  turning  and  wood  car- 
.ng. 


The  Farm  and  Trades  School,  which  introduced  sloyd  in  1891,  was 
le  of  the  first  schools  to  introduce  sloyd  in  this  country.  In  the 
>urse  practicle  American  modles  are  insisted  upon.  The  course  con- 
.sts  of  thirty  -two  modles,  namely: 


A deploma  in  sloyd  is  awarded  at  the  graduating  exercises  in  June 
len  a boy  has  completed  the  list  of  modles.  The  boys  have  an  oppor- 
unity  to  apply  wh  t they  have  learned  in  the  sloyd  class  while  mak- 
ig  repairs  about  the  buildings  and  in  the  new  construction  work.  Of 
le  new  work  done  by  the  boys  nay  be  mentioned,  a picket  fence,  an 
ffice  cabinet  kneading  boards  and  table  cubboards,  book  shelves  do- 
les racks,  small  tables  for  boys  dining  room,  laying  new  floors  in 
ills  ten  hard  pine  benches,  forty- five  zinc  lined  plant  boxes,  a hand 
art,  an  oak-  cabinet  with  glass  doors,  newspaper  rack  etc. 


The  cobbling  is  done  in  one  corner  of  the  carpenter  shop.  One 
obbler  does  the  necessary  mending,  tapping  for  one  hundred  boys. 

The  printing  room  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  Gardner  Hall 
■t  the  South  End.  Here  the  Printer  with  the  help  of  several  boys 
arry  on  a job  printing  office.  The  work  for  the  School  includes  1800 
opies  of  the  Beacon,  printed  once  a month.  Reports  once  a year,  in 
11  about  67,412  pieces.  The  Library  catalogue,  a Course  of  Study  and 
•Umerous  booklets  are  also  printed.  Alarge  amount  of  work  is  also  done 
or  costumers  in  the  City.  Part  of  the  work  for  one  year  of23,000 
illheads,  12,000  statements,  19,500  letterheads,  4,500  iJoteheads 


. 


$603  envelpes,  50,000  time  cards,  20,000  bills  of  lading,  5,184 
ices,  20 , 000  desk  slips,  5,000  weight  slips,  4,075  circulars 
1000  call  cards,  4,000  tags,  3,1000cards,  900  ballots,  6,555  postals 
I 16,000  peices  in  old  jobs. 

The  shop  is  equiped  with  two  job  presses,  a large  paper  cutter,  a 
ge  proof  press,  a lead  and  brass  rule  cutter  and  a card  cutter. 

printing  office  is  not  only  a paying  basis,  but  it  helps  in  the 
port  of  the  School. 

The  paint  shop  is  sutuated  in  the  north  eda-corner  of  Gardner  Hall 
i is  wells  stocked  with  paints,  varnishes,  glass  etc.  The  squad  of 
inters  do  all  the  painting,  varnishing,  etc,  about  the  buildings. 

U also  oaint  the  furniture,  boats  and  wharf  signs.  The  glasing  and 
iters  afe  also  done  by  the  painters.  The  painting  squad  consists  of 
i,r  boys,  a foreman  and  three  painters  beside  the  instructor.  In  1888 
rpaints  were  kept  in  one  corner  of  the  barn,  then  they  were  moved  to 
h basement  of  Gardner  Hall,  and  finally  to  the  present  room  which 
i built  for  them  in  the  basement  by  the  Carpenter  squad. 

The  blacksmith  and  machine  shops  are  also  in  the  basement  of  Gard- 
i-  Hall.  The  boys  in  this  class  make  a set  of  34  models  in  iron  con- 
iting  of  rings,  nails,  and  tongs.  There  is  usually  one  or  more  ex- 
ile of  forging  taken  up  before  the  whole  class  each  month.  The  equipt 
it  consists  of — 1 large  forge,  4 anvils,  vises,  and  a lrge  number 
blacksmi thing  tools. 

For  metal  working  there  are  several  lathes,  with  many  lathe  tools. 
>aire  on  the  wagons,  pipes  and  other  metal  work  is  done  by  this  dept. 


ling  Chairs: 

It  has  never  been  the  custom  of  the  Farm  and  Trades  School  to  work 
a school  for  prizes,  but  one  prize  has  been  awarded  to  it. 

! Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  awarded  a oronze 
ial  to  the  Manual  Training  department  of  the  Farm  and  Trades  School 
' meritious  exhibit  of  the  work  of  their  pupils,  contributing  to  the 
Lzabeth  Exhibition  in  1892.  The  .household  department  in- 

ides  a great  varity  of  work  done  by  many  small  squads  of  boys, 
s boys  in  the  bakery,  bakes  the  bread,  six  times  a week,  with  eighty 
res  in  a batch.  They  also  make  graham  cookies,  ginger  and  brown 
!ad,  they  also  keep  the  bakery  clean,  and  build  the  fire  in  the  large 
Lck  oven,  the  boys  in  the  kitchen  wash  and  wipe  the  dishes,  take 
re  <&f  the  stores,  and  keep  the  entries  clean. 

The  boys  in  the  Laundry,  an  different  days,  wash  and  iron  the  table 
len,  Instructore  clothing,  boys  clothing,  towels  etc.  On  Saturday 
sy  claen  the  Laundry. 

The  work  in  the  dining  room  is  done  by  4 boys  in  the  morning  and 
ooys  in  the  afternoon.  Thy  set  the  tables,  serve  the  food,  clean 
e tables,  dust  and  scrub  the  floors. 

The  boys  in  the  dormitories  make  the  beds,  change  the  linen,  and 
se  care  of  the  extra  bedding,  wash  the  floors  and  scrub. 
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Other  "boys  dust,  scrub  the  floors  and  wash  the  windows  in  the 
5embly  room,  School  room,  Halls,  Sewing  and  Clothes  room  and  all 
; other  rooms  in  the  -building.  In  this  way  all  the  work  for  a 
»ge  family  of  125  is  done  by  the  boys  under  careful  supervision. 

The  boat  department  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  of  the 
100I.  The  boat  crew  consists  of  the  25  largest  boys  in  the 
iool*  commanded  by  a Captain,  a first  and  second  Lieutenant  from 
;ir  own  members.  The  crew  man  the  different  row-boats  and  are 
Lied  on  when  anything  happens  at  the  wharf.  The  whole  crew  is 
iver  used  at  once.  The  Chilton  needs  ten  boys,  and  the  other  boats 
ied  two  or  four.  The  crew  launch,  house,  and  take  general  care  of 
e boats.  The  boys  row  to  City  Point,  Rainsford  Island,  Long  Isl- 
id  and  other  places.  There  is  also  a wharfinger  who  keeps  the  beac- 
is  clean,  and"  the  wharf  in  order.  In  case  of  emergence  he  can 
ilephone* from  his  lookout  to  the  office.  The  two  boys  who  go  to 
;e  Steamer  have  very  responsible  jobs,  one  boys  is  the  engineer 
id  the  other  is  the  assistant,  who  makes  the  landings,  manages  the 
■pes  etc,  and  who  is  in  training  for  engineer. 

/ 

The  educational  department  is  under  the  charge  of  two  leaders 
iprincipal,  and  an  assistant.  There  are  two  sessions  daily,  one  in 
e morning  for  the  boys  who  work  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  in  the 
iternoon  for  the  boys  who  work  in  the  morning.  There  are  seven 
:asses  corresponding  the  upper  classes  of  an  elementry  school, 
le  course  of  study  includes-  Arithmetic,  language,  spelling , writing 
; ogrphy,  nature  study,  physiology,  history  and  drawing,  The  lesson 
! Agriculture  is  given  by  the  farmer. 


These  are  made  the  basis  of  much  of  the  work  Arithmetic,  nature 
:udy  language  and  drawing.  The  course  of  study  fits  for  the  oston 
i-  any  other  High  School. 

Since  1897,  graduation  has  been  held  in  June  at  the  close  Ox 
.e  year,  at  that  time  deplomas  are  awarded  to  the  boys  who  have 
umpleted  the  literary,  blacksmi thing,  and  sloyd  courses. 


Members  of  the  board  of  Manages 
iid  the  exercises  consist  of  songs, 
iss . For  the  last  ten  years  7 to 
.•aduatea  each  June. 


and  the  Friends  are  present 
essays,  declamations  and  an  add- 
16  or  11  on  an  average  have 


The  Reading  room  offers  special  advantages  to  the  boys  in  tue 
ly  of  daily  papers  and  magazines,  here  are  many  of  the  Boston  daily 
ipers,  agr icultureal  papers,  boys  papers,  and  the  popular  magazines 


LIST 
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they  are  kept  on  three  racks  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  boys.  The 
joys  may  use  the  Reading  Room  for  an  hour  after  supper. 

In  the  cases  at  one  end  of  the  room  are  ke£t  the  Heterology 
Records,  and  Health  charts  which  are  made  at  the  Island. 


The  Hollen  labrary  also  furnishes  additional  ooportuni ty  for 
•eading.  It  contains  about  2,000  well  selected  books  of  reference 
>iography,  history,  travel,  fiction,  science  literature,  art,  Bible 
stories,  chivalry,  invention,  poetry  ana  law.  The  books  are  kept 
n thd  Assembly  Hall,  in  charge  of  the  Librarian,  one  of  the  teachers 
’he  boys  have  cards  for  racording  the  number  and  the  date  of  borrow- 
ing books.  Books  can  be  taken  from  the  Library  on  Wednesday  evenings 
ind  on  Sunday  mornings  at  nine  o’clock  returned  at  either  time. 


lame  Holton 


Rules  intact? 

Beach vol  3 number  12-1 


Religeous  instruction  has  always  considered  a prime  feature  in 
he  eduaation  of  the  boys  in  Chaple  exercises  on  Sunday, 
haple  exercises  on  Sunday  are  under  the  the  charge  of  a special 
unday  assistant  or  Theologiaal  Student.  On  Wednesday  evening  there 
re  also  services.  The  Sunday  School  is  under  the  special  care  of 
ihe  teachers. 

Each  scession  of  school  begins  with  the  reading  from  the  Script 
re  and  prayer,  the  boys  learn  several  Psalms,  and  poems  and  morals 
nd  manners  are  tought  by  example  as  well  as  by  prescept. 


The  Sunday  school  gives  several  concerts  during  the  year,  namely 
t Easter,  Christinas,  and  the  Harvest  Season.  The  Assembly  Hall  is 
ecorated  for  the  occasion  and  the  programme  consists  of  songs,  rec- 
tations  and  the  responsive  readings  by  members  of  the  School. 


Easter 


Christmas 


Different  kinds  of  sports  and  ga  ies  are  very  popular  among  the 
,rs.  Every  hoy  has  sometime  to  play  each  day,  and  half  a day  on 
iurday,  and  also  has  the  holidays.  The  lar  er  games  like  rugby 
Dtball,  and  criket  are  played  on  the  playground,  The  football  team 
iys  the  teams  from  other  Schools.  Many  ot  er  games  are  played 
the  yard,  and  on  rainy  days  they  use  the  playroom  and  t .e  Gymnr.  siun 

According  to  t e reason  of  the  year,  the  following  games  are 
lj  ojred.  — Swimming,  King  Philip’s,  Stilts,  Putting  the  shot,  Jumping 
g,  Vaulting,  Coasting,  Skating,  Tabogganing,  tops,  marbles,  and 
flow  the  Leader.  Kite  flying,  Clam  bakes,  and  fishing  add  to  the 
pd  times. 

The  usual  holidays  are 'celebrated  with  appropriate  excercises 
c each  day. — Hew  Years,  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Valentines  Day 
shington’s  birthday,  Patriots  day,  Easter,  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day 
kg  day,  Bunker  Hill  day,  4th  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
j|  Christmas  are  all  celebrated. 

LincolAAs  Birthday,  February  12,  is  observed  by  Patriotic  exercie  s 
l.lowed  by  the  dismissial  of  the  Schoool,  in  accordance  with  the 
vernor’s  Proclamation.  The  great  event  of  the  22nd  of  Feb.  is  the 
owball  battle  which  has  become  a tridition  of  the  School, 
r days  the  preparation  has  been  going  on,  and  the  whole  School 
ooses  by  lot,  2 boys  to  be  Generali,  each  of  whom  have  selected  the 
ys  whom  they  want  on  the  side.  The  two  snow  forts  are  also  ready  for 
cupancy.  20  bags  of  sawdust  are  to  be  defended  by  each  fort  in  turn 
e battle  is  fought  and  won,  The  celebration  closes  with  a parade  of 
e victorious  company,  Escorted  by  the  Farm  School  Band  to  the  Gym. 
e trophy  box  won  as  the  prize  is  opened  and  the  feast  within  is  en- 
yed  by  everyone.  Patriotic  excercises  are  also  held  in  the  School 
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St.  Valentined  day  is  observed  in  true  style  although  not  a legal 
.iday. 

Patriots  Day,  Trip  to  the  Soldiers  Home,  Chelsea.  Band  Concerts, 
;ertainrnents,  is  sometimes  observed  by  excursions  to  points  of  intrest 
l sometimes  by  an  entertainment. 

Easter  has  its  flowers,  and  its  service  os  song  and  praise. 

Arbor  Day  is  observed  by  transplanting  trees  from  the  well  stocked 
’sery,  to  some  selected  point  on  the  Island.  Literary  exercises  on 
i meaning  of  the  day  and  the  value  of  trees,  take  place  about  the 

je. 


LIST  CP  TREES  DEDICATED  TO  DIPPEREITT  PEOPLE 


a 

1898 — -Mr.  Henry  S.  Green  and  Mr.Prancis  Shaw 
Peach  tree  to  Mrs.  Bradley 

1907— Mr.  Bradley,  a maple  tree. 


Saorial  Day,  the  Band,  has  sometimes  marched  the  G.  A.  R. , and  furnished 

isic  for  Post  26. 

lice  1 So9  Memorial  exercises  have  been,  conducted  on  Memorial  Sunday 
f2n  19  persons  who  are  connected  with  the  School  and  are  buried  in  the 
inetary  on  the  Island.  The  exercises  are  originated  and  carried  out 

i the  Boys. 


Day,  is  celebrated  by  an  address  on  the  origin  of  the  Plag. 
l-h  of  June,  holiday,  noSchool. 

'ild  day  of  Alumni  Association  1907,  Game  of  Baseball  with  Graduates. 

i of  July,  is  a long  and  happy  day  at  the  School,  A sulute  and  Pla^ 
tsmg  occurs  at  sunrise  shortly  after  4’ o' clock.  After  breakfast  6?30 
the  parade  of  norriables,  and  the  distrabution  of  fireworks,  tornedoes 
1 °tn<T  supplies.  Then  the  sports  and  races  on  the  capmus,  then  the 
uatic  oports  follow.  Dinner  at  the  usual  time  is  followed  by  a 
| dtc.  Tne  1 ng  races  on  Beach  Road.  In  the  evening 
ucert,  a salute  and  fire  works.  Taps  at  10:00  P.M. 


there  is  a Band 


inksgiving, 
iture 

8 

ie  in  the  afternoon 


is  celebrated  in  the  true  Hew  England  fashon.  The 


of  hurS.y;-lnr.8;a^er^6Sruce;BVegetabi^  °P^ 
been  raised  - ^ A 


adds  to  this. 


of  Jhe  most  important  days  on  the  School  Calender 

day  before  ®g£n  long  before  the  25th.  The  concert  on  the 

ay  before  Christmas  begins  tne  Seasons  Peativities  At  half 

B<?s  inthe  Han. 

buted.  ‘ e !>'*Cj‘a:’e!!  from  tne  Boys  friends  are  also  dis- 
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er  the  12’ 00  Noon  dinner  the  boys  spend  the  afternoon  enjoying  the  £ 
sents. 

Visiting  Days,  Probably  the  visisting  days  are  among  the  Eoys 
piest  days.  The  Friends  leave  the  City  on  one  of  the  steamboats  of 
Nantasket  Steamboats,  and  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  Island 
boys  have  marched  down  to  the  wharf,  headed  by  theband,  and  have 
wn  up  in  a line  on  either  side  of  the  wharf.  The  exercises  on  the 
n consist  of-  address  by  the  Managers,  selections  by  the  band 

er  this  the  boys  take  picnic  with  their  friends  and  the  show  their 
ends  about  the  School  and  Island. 

Visiting  days  accour  once  a month  from  April  to  October  and  in  the 
ter  are  replaced  by  letter  day  when  the  boys  write  to  their  friends 
iting  days  come  once  a month  from  May  to  October.  During  the 
ter  months  Visiting  Days  are  replaced  bywriting  Days. 

Library-  August  13,  1898-  Installed 


Police- 


In  the  place  of  the  Annual  trip  to  Boston,  which  occured  for 
iarly  forty  years,  these  are  now  replaced  by  excursions  during  the 
irse  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  excursions  like  those  to  Concord  and 
i mouth , and  Bunker  Hill  are  of  historic  value.  Most  of  them  however 
! for  general  information  and  pleasure  as  the  excursions  to  the  zoo 
I circus,  mechanics  fair,  the  sportsmans  show,  the  Agassiz  Museum, 
it  Warren,  the  war  ships  and  Brockton  Fair. 

There  are  also  many  entertainments  given  by  the  Instructors  and 
:ends,  and  the  boys,  they  include  lectures  and  talks  somrtimes  illus* 
rted  by  the  steroptican,'  dramas,  readings,  banquets  and  fairs. 

boys  always  en^oy  good  music  wether  it  is  a graphophone  entertain- 
kt,  a concert,  a piano  recital,  a vocal  solo,  or  a band  concert. 

Clam  bakes,  corn  roasts,  sugaring  off  parties,  Welsh  rarebit 
tties  add  to  the  p^easent  times. 

There  are  many  incentives  to  good  conduct,  and  well  performed  work 
ire  are  several  prizes  offered,  f orexcellence  in  some  direction. 

Ice  it  is  desirable  for  the  bous  to  learn  the  Y<alue  of  money,  many 
Ithe  prizes  are  small  sims  of  money.  There  are  two  for  excellence  in 
iduct,  three  in  gardens,  one  in  U, S.  history,  one  for  general 
olorship,  The  scholorship  prizes  are  the  Shaw  and  Temple  consolation 
zes.  The  Shaw  prizes  consists  of $25  given  by  Manager  Francis  Shaw 
is  given  to  the  boys  who  have  rank  from  one  to  ten  in  conduct,  in 
11  sums  from  one  to  five  dollars.  It  is  awarded  twice  a year  once 
January  one  once  in  July,  No  boy  is  elegiable  who  has  not  been  in 
School  less  than  six  months,  and  who  has  been  detected  in  theft. 
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!boy  may  recieve  a prize  as  many  times  as  he  earns  it.  Some  have 
:ken  as  many  as  ten.  This  prize  has  for  nine  years  been  awarded  by 
!nager  Arthur  Dexter  and  was  know  as  the  Dexter  prize.  Mr.  Thomas 
Temple  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  five  boys  standing  next 
ighest  five  dollars.  These  are  the  Temple  consolation  prizes.  The 
ixt  five  boys  recieve  honorable  mention.  The  Grew  garden  prizes 

Iven  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew  is  for  the  best  general  results  in  flower 
rdening  each  year.  The  ten  dollars  is  devided  among  four  boys  in 
ms  from  $3--l  dollars.  This  was  awardedfor  the  first  time.  The 
rtt  garden  prizes  given  for  the  last  seven  years  by  Mr.  §.  Edward 
rtt,  consists  of  $10  for  the  five  Best  gardens  to  be  voted  on  by 
\e  boys  once  a week  during  the  season.  The  requirments  relate  to 
fatness,  variety  of  plants,  cultivation  perfection  of  blossoms, 
Ltistic  arrangement  and  best  single  plant.  These  garden  prizes  are 
farded  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  September  or  October.  The 

Pe  Adams  Agriculture  prize  has  been  given  for  five  years  by  Mfc. 
f.thur  Adams.  Itconsists  of  $50  given  to  boys  at  the  school  and  at 
Irk  on  the  farms,  who  shov/ed  marked  progress  in  agricuture.  $20  is 
rven  to  twelve  boys  in  school  in  sums  ranging  from  $5  to  $2  and 
10  is  awarded  in  sums  of  $5  to  boys  on  the  farm. 

p U.  S.  History  prize  given  for  six  years  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Allard 
b insists  of  $25  awarded  to  the  three  members  of  the  histoey  class 
Bo  have  the  highest  rank. 

p Alumni  association  has  awarded  for  the  last  six  years,  a gold 
jdal  to  the  boy  in  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  the  highest 
Ink  in  scholarship  for  the  year. 

ij  good  citizenship  prizes  consistsof  $50a  year  given  by  Mr.  and 
5.  Albert  H.  7/illis  to  the  four  boys  who  show  the  most  interest 
Cottage  Row  Government.  The  prizes  have  been  awarded  since  1903 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter  in  sums  ranging  from  $5  to  $2  each. 
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. very  important  part  of  a boy's  education  would  be  neglected  if 
e grew  up  without  handling  money. 

t the  Fa’rm  and  Trades  School  the  boys  earn  their  spending  moneir 
nd  have  the  opporunity  either  to  spend  it  or  to  save  it. 


le  boys  earn  money 
any  of  the  boys, 
lives,  pen  trays 


in 


many  ways 


The  prizes  distribute  small  aums  to 
j.n  their  spare  or  play  time  they  can  make  paper 
jewelry  boxs,  picture  frames,  Vows  and  arrows,  toy 


3atS: ana  other  articles  for  sale.  Tfrey  can  also  earn  money  by  extra 
rinting  x°r  oner  boys,  sometimes  by  rowing  friends  across  to  City 
>ire#$nc<  somtimes  by  working  for  some  of  the  Instructors-. 


toder  to  teach  the  boys  the  care  of  money,  The  Farm  and  Trades  £ 
ho-,1  Bank  was  established  February  15,  18S9.  They  learn  the  use  o^ 
.e  pasf  book  and  check  book.  They  make  out  checks,  deposit  and  draw 
* * ~ ^ • 


crv  boy  in  one  school  is  a depositor  and  started  on  the  ■Moad  to 
cce,_' . abits  o_  tnirft  are  developed  and  the  re  i si  always  moreror 
ss  rivalry  in  obtaining  the  largest  sum  deposited.  The  statement 
eacn  boy  s account  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  boadd  the  first  of 
2ry  month  and  gives  the  opportunity  for  comparison.  Six, ^interest 
au.owec  on  all  amounts  over  five  dollars. 

jortuni ty  is  given  every  boy  at  seven  thirty  to  do  banking.  About 
) thirds  the  amount  is  drawing  interest  in  a bank  in  the  city  the 
it  is  -or  a working  capital  at  the  school.  A ledger  and  cash  book 
kept  of  the  entire  amount  and  a monthly  is  drawn  up  showing  the 
ut  deposited.  In  the  boys'  pass  books  some  of  the  "saying  of  Poor 

„arf  Prlnted»  as, Light  purse,  heavy  heart,  Every  little  makes 
iicicie  etc. 


boy--  have  temtations  to  spend  their  money  as  well  aa  the  older 

pie.  Money  is  needed  to  buy  of  the  Farm  and  Trades  School  Trading 
, for  repairs  on  cottages,  for  subscriptions  to  the  Youth's  Com- 
ion,  for  buying  shares  of  cottages  , for  books  and  many  other  things 
r to  the  hearts  of  boys. 
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le  playground  settlement  known  as  Cottage  Row  is  aunique  and  valuable 
ft  of  the  life  at  the  Farm  and  Trads  School.  It  cosists  of  12  small 
ttages  built  at  the  north  end  of  the  playground.  They  are  small  and 
lin  but  neat  and  cosy  and  capable  of  seating  from  four  to  ten  persons 
lfortably  . They  are  divided  into  three  wards,  ^he  hidtory  of  the  cot*t 
;es  dates  back  twenty-one  years.  "During  the  summer  of  1.888  trie  boys 
•e  given  numerous  pieces  of  Ticking  with  which  to  build  small  tents. 
iy  were  arranged  in  a row  along  the  north  boundry  of  the  playground 
: were  very  humble  in  appearance,  but  afforded  ipuch  pleasure.  As  winter 
e on  the  boys  were  loth  to  give  up  their  little  resorts  which  they 
enjoyed  during  their  play  hours,  and  so  lined  them  with  such  boards 
lumber  as  they  were  able  to  procure.  From  this  begining  there  has 
in  a steady  improvement  in  artitecture  and  workmanship,  as  well  as 
increase  in  value  of  the  small  cottages,  and  in  them  importance  to 
boys  and  the  school. 

. 18®1,  it  was  deemed  best  to  limit  the  number  of  cottages  , and  cert- 
cates  of  ownership  were  issued,  transferable  through  the  Farm  and 
des  School  Bank.  The  demand  for  this  sort  of  property  increased, 
k deeds  of  the  cottage  lots  were  given  the  young  proprietors,  and 
y at  once  took  a jbride  in  making  them  minature  houses  attrative 
hospitablSeby  constructing  book  cases,  tables  and  other  pieces 
furniture,  adorning  the  ,rTalls  with  pictures,  banners,  pennants,  etc. 
became  certain  that  a helpful  influence  surrounded  these  cottages 
that  their  prafctica}.  usefulness  cpm^-d  be  extended.  On  October 
1893,  the  foilwing  proclamation  was  issued  and  Cottage  Row  Government 
organized. 

Boston  Farm  School 


islection  of  officers  soon  followed.  A building  6ft  by  10ft  was 
ipleted  for  atown  house,  and  another  Slightly  larger,  increasing  the 
iety  of  pets.  This  last  building  ^as  named  Audubon  Hall  and  with 
town  house  was  given  into  keeping  of  the  board  of  Aldermen,  and 
young  goverment  began  conduting  the  affairs  of  the  little  community 
a bussiness  like  manner.  The  elections  occur  once  in  three  months 
ording  to  the  Austallion  ballot  system  and  are  managed  entirely  by 
citizens  of  Cottage  Row. 

Lot?  # 


fter? 


February  25  1901,  a charter  with  39  sections  was  adopted  for  Cottage 


"by  the  citizens  in  convention, The  charter  was  patentedaafter  a 
y charter  and  provides  for  the  various  officers,  Mayor,  Alderman, 
ge  , chief  of  police,  street  commidsoner  and  their  various  duties, 
s was  revised  in  1906  and  again  in  1909, (?). 
court  frequently  tried  hoys  for  such  misdemeaneors  as  setting  fires, 


ince  the  reunion  in  1S84 

ce  the  reunion  in  1884,  the  Band  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  B.  Morse, 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  social  life  of  the  school.  The 
d has  made  many  trip  away  from  the  island  visiting. 


the  soring  of  1897  a second  hand  was  formed  amoung  the  younger  hoys 
the  purpose  of  training  the  hoys  to  take  the  places  made  vacant  by 
se  leaving  the  school. 


ober  17  1907  the  50th  aniversary  of  the  foundry  of  the  hand  by 

John  R’  Morse  was  held  at  the  FArm  and  Trades  School.  The  occasion 
o c omrnemo r at e dt he  long  a,nd  faithful  services  of  - r.  ..orse,  who 
seventeen  years  was  principal  of  the  Scnool  and  who  led  the  hand 
many  years'.  The  program  of  the  aniversary  consisted  of  an  informal 
eption  on  the  lawn,  a luncheon  and  a musical  by  the  members  of1  the  li- 
ps of  cadfets  Band,  Municipal  Band  of  the  Symphony  Orcnestra,  After 
concert  followed  speeches  and  the  presentation  of  gifts  to  Mr.  yorse. 
this  occasion,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  announced  m 
ir  behalf, the  establishment  of  a hand  fund  to  he  known  as  the  j_orse 
d Bund,  the  income  of  which  was  to  he  used  for  the  welfare  and  ad- 

cement  of  the  hand. 


12  years,  t-he  hoys  of  the  Farm  and  Trades  School  have  written,  printed 
sent  out  the  paper  called  the  ’Thompson ’ s Island  Beacon", 
re  were  several  forerunners  of  this  paper.  The  first  one  was  t^e,  Boston 
m School  Offreing,  a four  page  paper  which  appeared  at  irregular 

ervals  about  1859.  . , , 

After  the  reunion  of  the  hand  in  1884  a single  number  o..  Tne 
nion  Gazette"  apeared.  As  late  as  1891,  the  Island  Shadow  was  writ- 
il  and  arranged  by  the  hoys.  It  was  every  alternate  Thursday  evening 
, it  was  never  printed. 


.9 


May , 1897,  issued  for  the  first  numberof  the  Thompson’s  Island  Beacon, 
e up  almost  wholly  of  articles  written  by  the  hoys.  In  it,  they 
1 about  their  life, /their  school,  and  their  work.  The  articles  are 
tten  in  school  as  a part  of  the  language  work  . 

0 copies  a month  are  printedin  the  printing  office  and  then  sent  to 
y states  in  the  universe 


boys  at  the  Farm  and  Trades  School  have  always  been  taught  to  respect 
Star  and  Stripesand  the  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  to  preserve 
This  teaching  has  borne  fruit  in  the  years  of  service  given  by  the 
m School  Boys  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  the  Cival  War  , in  the  Cuban 
and  in  the  Philippines  service.  The  flags  at  the  Farm  and  Trades 
ool  are  agreat  aid  in  teaching  patriotism,  and  good  citizenship. 

fist  flsgstaff  was  a small  one,  which  was  set  up  in  1835in  the  early 
s of  the  school.  When  it  was  taken  down  , part  of  it  was  cut  up  into 
venirs  for  the  boys  who  had  been  in  the  school  during  this  period. 

fist  large  one  was  erected  in  1853.  This  served  for  9 years  until 
il  6,  1862,  when  a new  staff  was  erected.  This  was  replaced  in  1877 
a new  large  staff  which  stood  for  20  years.  On  December  15,  1897 
lew  flag  staff  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exereise-s. 


1898 — Two  silk  flags  for  schoolroom  became  soiled  during  renairs. 
ones  in  1902. 


a storm  of  April  1897  the  topmast  broke  about  halfway  up.  A new  top- 
t was  put  in  place  for  a few  months  but  the  staff  was  weather  beaten 
decayed. 


new  staff  is  84ft  highabove  the  ground,  the  mainmast  is  50ft.  and 
topmast  is  38  ft.  It  had  been  given  to  the  school  by  Thomas  "tev«r: 
on  Post  26  G.  A.  R.  of  Roxbury.  The  new  flag  24X12ft  was  presented 
the  kelson  A.  Miles,  camp  46,  Son  of  Veterans.  During  the  exercises 
arks  were  made,  patiotic  airs  played  by  the  band,  the  flag  run  up 
the  fifcst  time,  a song  and  a poem  which  was  written  for  the  occnsicn 
the  Senior  Vice  Commander  of  the  Department  of  Mass.  G.  A.  R.  was 
id. 


"And  viore  than  all  ’twill  he  to  you 
A trusty  beacon  light, 

To  guide  you  in  what  e’er  you  do. 

And  keep  you  loyal  stauch  and  true 
And  guide  to  see  the  right" 


John  E.  Gilman. 


school  has  may  different  flags.  Tloere  are  two  older  larger  flags  that 
used  in  generaloccasi ons.  In  additionthere  are  many  small  American 
;s,  flags  of  all  nations,  state  banners,  small  flags  with  thirteen 
s.  Since  July  1898  there  has  been  a silk  flag  in  each  schoolroom, 
ng  the  war  with  Spain,  the  flag  was  flying  from  the  flagstaff  every 
from  seven  A.  M.  till  sunsfct. 
ng  peace  the  Dtars  and  Stripes 


en  the  staff  is  dressed  up  it  is  as  follows; 

erican  flag,  1 Union  Jack,  i School  Pennant  and  the  International  r 
al  code.  The  Pennant  flies  every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Saturday  andstate  and  national  holidays  the  AmeriEanflag  is  flown, 
unday  flag  is  displayed.  The  flags  are  raised  and  lowered  by  the 
regulation  as  are  used  in  the  IT.  S.  Army  and  Navy.  In  the  Spring 
900,  the  gaff  was  added  to  the  staff. 


des  these,  there  are  flags  for  the  row  boats,  4 small  American  flags, 
ub  pennant,  1 Union  Jack,  1 Yacht  ensign,  and  ane  doctor’s  flag 
the  steamer. 


e are  several  clubs  or  organizations  amoung  the  boys  at  the  Farm  and 
es  School  including  the  P.  S.  T.  Trading  Co.,  the  "Squan'to,  the 
s Pleasure  Association,  Gardner  Hall  Pleasure  Association,  Island 
sure  Association,  Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  and  the  BanSofMercy. 


5 quanto  club  ’..-as  organized  February  22,  1897  from  three  clubs  already 
ting.  There  was  a membership  of  25  from  boys  of  14  yrs.  of  age  and 
land  in  one  of  the  first  three  clubs.  It  has  a constitution  and  four 
rtments;  athletic,  debate  , mu  si  c , arm1  news. 

le  meetings,  debates  are  held  on  questions  of  the  day,  gymnast i en- 
tice dan  o vocal  and  instrumental  music  enjoyed. 


• V U 


Bj&nquetd  are  held  occasionally. 


Trading  Co. 

Le  Farm  and  Trades  School  Trading  Co.  offers  many  inducements  for 
lb  spending  of  money.  In  February  1899  two  boys  tool  charge  of  the 
,ock  of  knives,  harmonicad,  stanps  and  other  articles  and  formed 
.e  Farm  and  Trades  School  Trading  Co.  The  store  is  in  one  Conner 
f the  clothing  room  and  has  about  '20  worth  of  stock.  It  ffer  for 
,le  at  wholesale  prices  small  articles  that  the  boys  want  as  pencils 
les,  combs  crayons,  stationary,  purses,  stamps,  mucilage  and  many 
her  artcles.  The  manager  keeps  a set  of  books,  sales  book,  stock 
•ok,  invoice  book,  and  ledger.  The  proceeds  are  divided  up  equally 
tween  the  manager  and  the  School. 


e Island  Pleasure  Association  was  started  Se#t  11  1898.  It  con- 
sted  of  20  members  who  held  their  meetings  Tuesday  evenings 
the  gymnasium.  At  their  meetings  they  conduct  busumess,  practice 
Iheletics  and  listen  to  the  I.  P.  band.  In  1899  a banquet  celebrate! 
e first  anniversary  of  the  foundry  of  the  club. 


e Elks  Pleasure  Association  was  organized  Dept  1& , 1900  with  15 
ys . Soon  a constitution  was  adopted  and  other  boys  admitted.  It’s 
ject  is  pleasure  and  military  study. 


the  15  of  September  each  year  an  annual  banquet  is  held  in  Gardner- 
11  and  the  Superintendent  and  Instructors  are  invited. 


L . T . Ii. 


e Loyal  Temperance  Legion  is  ander  the  auspices  of  the  “'Oman’s 
nperance  Union.  Company  X of  the  Farm  School  is  one  of  the  many 
the  U.  S.  under  the  care  of  this  ass  ciation. 

is  divided  into  a junior  division  for  the  boys  under  13  , arid  a 
aior  division  for  boys  over  13.  At  the  meetings  instucti ensnare 
ren  on  the  injurious  effect  of  alcOEioland  tobacco, 
sasionally  Company  X and  the  band  are  taken  to  the  conventions 
all  the  co  panyes  in  the  county.  A red  sa.tin  banner  was  won  as 
It  prize  by  Company  X for  colleeting  the  largest  number  of  fees 
fore  May  1st. 

t was  reorganized  Sept  1£98. 


' 


■ 


. 
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le  Band  of  Mercy,  Sept  12,  1897  for  the  official  organizer  and  the 
ff icers  elected.  85  boys  became  members.  The  boys  have  plenty  of  oop- 
ctunity  to  treat  animals  when  they  are  with  the  farm  animals'"  the  dogs 
le  squirrel sand  the  birds. 


rery  farmer  boy  becomes  attached  to  the  farm  animals.  At  the  School 
Le  boys  care  for,  harness,  milk,  drive  and  u e the  animals  of  the 
:irn.  addition  to  this  they  have  pets  which  are  kept  in  one  of 
Le  cottages  called  Adubon  Hall.  One  of  the  boys  is  curator  and  take 
ire  ox  tne  pets.  In  the  winter,  these  pets  are  housed  in  the  hen 


/ V.x  ^ Xi.VU^VU  in 

juse^wnere  t/iey  can  be  comfortable.  Among  the  pets  for  the  last 


years 


.ve  -een  apes,  rabbits  , monkeys,  donkeys  squirrels,  old  fish 
goat  Guinea  pigs:,  white  mice,  a ferret,  peacocks,  a mule  tame  cowf 
racoon,  foxes,  cats,  dogs,  and  puppies. 


st  boys  pass  throughan  age  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  collections. 


-any  boys  at  t.ie  school  collect  stamps,  the  largest  stajpp  collection 
aoout  1600-  Others  collect  pictures  of  sail,  steam,  and  war  vessels 
me  are  mteresteam  pictures  of  athlete  and  athletic  clubs,  others 
soixiers  or  noted  men.  These  note  books  or  albums contain  treasured 
■ t ct2.cn  . A few  bpys  have  be  un  to  gather  books,  libraries  in  embryo 
ese  are  kept  with  many  other  things  in  the  cottages. 


farm  scnool  like  many  other  boys  school  spossess  school  colors 
1 G-s  ’ ,/Ut°on,  pennant,  mottoes,  etc.  School  colors  are  old  uold 

B°me  °f  the  organizations  have  their  own  colors, 
school  button  was  adopted  October  31,  1899  and  bears  the  initials 
the  former  name,  Bi  and  J.  S.  for  I.  B.  The  pennant  is  of  navy 
le  bearing  the  letters  of  F.  S.  T.  in  yellow. 

ong : 


irriages 


Charles  H.  Littlefield,  instructor  in  manual 
LssSusie  H.  Clifford,  assistant  matron 

Sept,  30,  1896 


saths 


r owning  accident 
)oys 1902. 


.rths 


